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CLARK MONUMENT AT QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Inscription, ‘““Ceorge Rogers Clark, 1752-1818, the son of Virginia, 
the sword of Kentucky, the savior of Illinois,’’ 
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Fifteen members of the R. O. T. C. Unit of the Institution 
won outstanding recognition as marksmen winning first the 
district championship covering five states, for which they 
received a silver cup, next winning the beautiful Randolph 
Hearst trophy for the championship of the South and as their 
final achievement the championship of the Nation. The unit 
is receiving earnest congratulations from everywhere. 




















SCENE FROM PAGEANT 
In episode four of the Historical Pageant a symbolic ballet 
representing the Sprites of the Wilderness was presented by the 
above group. 


Persons desiring full informa- 
tion concerning the Institution 
should write H. H. Cherry, Pres- 
ident, Bowling Green, Ky., and 
ask for a copy of the new catalog 
and a recent issue of Teachers 
College Heights. 


The Pageant 


A historical pageant was given by 
the Institution on College Heights on 
the evenings of May 28th, 29th, and 
30th. The magnificent stadium seat- 
ing an audience of more than 4,000 was 
vsed for these occasions, as well as for 
other programs of the commencement 
week. Visitors from nearby towns and 
even distant cities and communities 
agreed that the spectacle presented on 
these evenings was instructive and 
inspiring. The pageant opened with 
the dance of the Dawn of Creation 
followed by a scene from Indian and 
Pioneer life. The next portrayal was of 
events of the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars. Then came the Masque of the 
Nations, a mammoth spectacle sym- 
bolizing the spirit and growth of 
America, the Melting Pot of the 
Nations, where peoples from every 
corner of the earth are united in a 
union, one and inseparable. Character 
dances of many nations were given, 
from the smallest to the mightiest— 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT 


September 1, 1928 


TO THE TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY: 


Five years is a brief time if measured by the calendar. But what 
progress has been made during this period! Five years ago I left East- 
ern. Recently I returned to this institution. I have been astonished 
at the wonderful development and progress Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College has made during this period. I wish space permitted 
me to enumerate all the changes which I have observed. I can mention 
only a few. 


The greatest development has been the improvement in the scholar- 
ship of the faculty. This faculty has been away to school much of the 
time. Five years ago there was only one member of the faculty hold- 
ing the Ph.D. degree. Now there are seven Doctors of Philosophy 
teaching at Eastern. Many other teachers have had as much as two 
or three years of graduate work. When I left just a few of our teachers 
held the M.A. degree. Today forty claim that distinction. ‘Watch 
Our Teachers Grow” could well be the motto of Eastern. 


A similar phenomenal growth has taken place in the student body. 
Last year 2,886 resident students enrolled. Sixteen hundred others 
took work by correspondence and extension. 


From a Normal School to a standard four-year Teachers College is 
a development epochal in character. Eastern grants the A.B. and B.S. 
degrees. Her graduates are admitted to the great graduate schools of 
America. 

A beautiful library, a splendid administration building and an ele- 
gant girls’ dormitory have been erected within the past five years. 
Laboratories for chemistry, physics, biology, home economics, agricul- 
ture and health have added thousands of dollars worth of equipment. 
These are but a few of the physical improvements. 


Eastern is your college. In planning your further professional and 
cultural growth you are invited to weigh the advantages of this insti- 
tution. We train teachers to make good. 


Cordially yours, 


President. 


P. S. Fall Semester opens September 17. Write for Catalog. 
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COMMENT 








WE WISH YOU A GOOD YEAR 


The Kentucky Education Association 
extends to every teacher in Kentucky its 
sincerest good wishes for a successful year. 
Many of you will have been teaching for 
several weeks when the first issue of the 
JOURNAL reaches you. Others will hardly 
have begun their work. Many of you 
have had years of successful experience and 
beginning your work with that background 
of training and experience and that self 
assurance that all but guarantees success. 
Others of you are entering upon duties as 
teacher for the first time and have many 
misgivings as to your ability to do your 
work well. It is better to know your 
weaknesses and build upon them than to be 
to your shortcomings as a teacher. 


Kentucky expects every teacher to give 
his best every day. If you are earnest and 
sincere; if you are honest with yourself and 
with those who work with you; if you 
willingly and cheerfully do the work that is 
yours to do; if you give the very best that 
is in you to the children you teach, you 
cannot fail badly. Whether you succeed 
or whether you fail depends upon you. In 
proportion as you give best—your very 
best, in that proportion you will succeed. 
The Kentucky Education Association has 
faith that you will do your work well. It 
has an unshaken confidence in the teachers 
of the Commonwealth. It is depending 
upon you to measure up in the responsi- 
bility you have assumed and do your part 
in building a greater Kentucky. 


A CALL TO THE STANDARD 


This year must witness genuine progress 
in the Kentucky Education Association. 
There is no such thing as losing ground for 
this organization. It is building stronger 
each year. How much progress is made 
depends upon you, its members. What 
are you going to do this year to make its 
work more effective, to increase its member- 
ship, to widen the scope of its influence? 
The challenge is to you who make up its 
membership. Won't you plan today to do 
something to increase the usefulness of 
your Association. Your officers will wel- 
come helpful suggestions. Let us build 


together for the best welfare of Kentucky 
and her people. 


ROBERT B. MANTELL 


Robert B. Mantell, the renowned 
tragedian, is dead. He breathed his last 
at Brucewood, his country home at At- 
lantic Highlands, New Jersey, June 27th, 
at the age of 74. The world will remember 
him best for his work in Shakespearean 
roles. He was probably at his best in King 
Lear. The Indianapolis News after his 
last appearance in that city a few months 
before his death said editorially: 


‘“‘Lear has always been one of his finest 
parts and the years have deepened and 
intensified his conception of this supreme 
figure of Shakespeare’s tragedies. His 
entire performance is characterized by the 
beauty of power and natural restraint. The 
deep ringing tone of the organ is still in his 
voice and his enunciation has all the 
purity of the old Shakespearean school. 
He is a challenge to his audience, for he has 
the power, vouchsafed to few, to carry his 
audience with him to the exclusion of every 
other thought. Through the tempestuous 
emotions of the misguided old king and 
discarded father, through the mounting 
passion of the mad scene, where he is 
indeed ‘Aye, every inch a king,’ on to the 
brokenhearted old man bearing in his arms 
the body of his dead Cordelia, Mr. Mantell’s 
interpretation is intensely true. 

“Hardly less notable was his Richelieu. 
Those who saw him in this part will recall, 
even as the years tend to dim their recol- 
lection, that they were privileged to see a 
great actor, supreme in his field and one 
whose intelligent reading of the lines gave 
new power and significance to the role. 


‘“‘Mantell had been a figure in the theater 
of this country for so long he was regarded 
generally as an American, but his birthplace 
was in Scotland, and he studied for the 
stage in Ireland. His professional debut 
was in England, in 1876, as the sergeant 
in ‘Arrah-na-Pogue.’ He came to this 
country shortly thereafter and played 
juvenile roles with Modjeska; then he 
returned to England for three years, where 
he became a leading man. Coming to 
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America again, he soon attracted the 
favorable attention of the critics. He 
became a favorite in Shakespearean roles 
and in the romanticdrama. Many theater- 
goers who live in the smaller cities remem- 
ber Mantell’s annual visits in such plays as 
‘The Dagger and the Cross’ and 
‘Monbars.’ Not long ago a_ volume 
dealing with his theatrical experiences came 
from the publishers and took rank with the 
more interesting biographies of recent 
years. Mantell was a man who loved the 
theater passionately, who had the deepest 
respect for his art and whose sincerity in 
every role he played was evident to those 
who saw him. He is perhaps the last of the 
great Shakespearean actors, and his equal 
in classic roles will not soon be found.” 


PRESIDENT GEORGE COLVIN 


Kentucky has lost a great leader. Dr. 
George. Colvin, President of the University 
of Louisville, died in Louisville July 22, 
1928. 


Doctor Colvin was a great educational 
statesman. He was a man of remarkable 
vision and strong convictions. He had 
courage, but his courage was tempered 
with judgment. As State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, he analyzed Ken- 
tucky’s needs and worked out a constructive 
program for her educational advancement. 
Under his guidance and with his command- 
ing leadership, the State went forward 
as it had never gone before. He was 
instrumental in giving to Kentucky excel- 
lent educational legislation. The county 
administration law, the most progressive 
piece of educational legislation in force in 
Kentucky today is a monument to his 
memory. 


Kentucky mourns the loss of this great 
man. His life was one of _ unselfish 
service. He gave of himself and of all that 
he had. Kentucky is grateful for that 
service and will continue to build on the 
foundation that he laid. 


Mr. Colvin had served for many years 
as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the K. E. A. He manifested a deep 
interest in the welfare of the Association 
and gladly gave valuable counsel in the 
Board’s deliberations. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


Trusting that a greater interest may be 
taken in a study of George Rogers Clark 
and the “Great Northwest’”’ by Kentucky 
schools, a large part of this issue of the 
JOURNAL is used in featuring material on 
thissubject. If these contributions succeed 
in creating an increased interest in the 
Clark expeditions and a greater apprecia- 
tion of this outstanding hero, they will have 
served their purpose and this contribution 
of space will be fully justified. 

The founder of Louisville, Clark has 
been given scant recognition by our great 
city. It is to be regretted that a preten- 
tious and befitting monument has not been 
erected in honor of him by Louisville. 
What could be more appropriate than to 
name our new bridge across the Ohio for 
this American hero? 


All of the tllustrations used in the Clark 
material are taken from Lockridge’s ‘‘George 
Rogers Clark,” Copyright 1927 by World 
Book Company, Publishers, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


An educational conference consisting of 
representatives of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, the State Department of 
Education and the State institutions of 
learning has been called by President 
Wm. S. Taylor of the K. E. A. to meet 
Friday noon, September 14th at Camp 
Taylor on the Kentucky River near Frank- 
fort. This will be a three days’ conference, 
closing on Sunday, September 16th. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
discuss important educational measures 
and to effect a close organization of the 
educational forces for promoting the work 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 


The following subjects have been 
announced for consideration during the 
session: (1) Study of State Board Bill; 
(2) Study of Equalization Problem; (3) 
Study of County Administration Prog- 
ress; (4) Study of Extension Credits to Be 
Allowed Toward Graduation in State 
Institutions; (5) Special Committee; (6) 
The Publicity Program for 1928-29; (7) 
Membership Plans for 1928-29; (8) Rela- 
tion of District Associations to State 
Associations; (9) The Program for the 
Next K. E. A. Convention; (10) A Plan for 
Accrediting Junior High Schools. 





Kentucky Schools to Magnify Clark 


W. C. BELL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Kentuckians have never fully appreciated the service rendered by the pioneers of 
Kentucky during the American Revolution. Treatment of this phase of American 
history has been such that the boys and girls have not really had any conception of the 
heroic struggles of our backwoodsmen. The average man or woman vaguely recalls that a 
small band of Kentucky pioneers, under the leadership of someone named Clark, launched 
a campaign in what is known as the ‘Old Northwest.’’ Many do not even know that this 
matchless leader, founder of Louisville and conqueror of the “Old Northwest,” was 
George Rogers Clark. Their attention has been called to a campaign in the ‘Old North- 
west”’ through short, disconnected paragraphs in American history. It does not occur 
to them that the invasion of this territory by Kentucky pioneers, under the leadership 
of General George Rogers Clark, put an end to the cruel, savage warfare waged by the 
Indians and their British ally during the period of the American Revolution. 


Attention seldom has been called to the fact that this campaign resulted in the expansion 
of the territorial limits of the American colonies from the Alleghenies on the east of the 
Mississippi River, from the Ohio on the south to the Great Lakes on the north. 


INTENSIVE STUDY URGED 


Kentuckians should know that General George Rogers Clark rendered invaluable 
service in the interest of the backwoodsmen on Kentucky soil and in the “Old North- 
west.”’ Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana are emphasizing the study of his life and service. 
He is being recognized as an outstanding figure in American Revolution. His contri- 
butions to the success of this war perhaps rank second only to those rendered by the 
immortal Washington. He had no peer west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


No appropriate memorialization of General Clark has ever been made in Kentucky. 
Brief studies of his life, purely from the viewpoint of State history, not from that of 
national significance, have been made. A more intensive study should be directed. 


General Clark’s achievements should be recognized as being of national significance. 
The accounts of them should be rendered in such way as to impress upon our boys and 
girls the fact that this Kentuckian made one of the most vital contributions to the success. 
of the American Revolution. 


STATE Boarp ACTION 


Feeling that a more thorough and intensive study of the American Revolution in 
the west should be made in our public schools, the State Board of Education, in meeting 
January 26, 1928, unanimously enacted the following resolution: 


“Believing that greater stress should be laid upon the story of the settlement and conquest of 
the Great Northwest, by teachers and pupils alike, and convinced that a study of the hardships, 
the dangers and privations endured, the deeds of heroism and bravery that the great soldier 
and statesman, George Rogers Clark, and his men, would prove an inspiration to the youth of 
our State and Nation, we the Kentucky Board of Education, recommend to the boards of 
education and superintendents of the State that the history course in our public elementary 
schools be supplemented so as to provide for a more intensive study of the service rendered 
by those pioneers and heroes whose patriotism has added luster to history’s pages, though 
heretofore receiving but comparatively scant attention at the hands of the average historian."’* 


*(Epti ok’s Note: Lockridge’s ‘George Rogers Clark,’’ published by the World Book Company, has been approved as the 
suppleme:..ary text for American History to be used in this study by all pupils.) 
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The Vision of George Rogers Clark 


Ross F. LocKRIDGE, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


(Address delivered at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, June 16, 1928, ‘‘Westward Ho Program.”’) 


I congratulate you citizens of Kentucky, 
and particularly you of this community of 

’ Harrodsburg, on the happy auspices of this 
occasion. You have made this one of the 





Ross F. LOCKRIDGE, 


Author of George Rogers Clark, Pioneer Hero 
of the Old Northwest 


great natal days of America. It is the 
birthday of Kentucky—the historic anni- 
versary of the first permanent settlement 
west of the Alleghenies, moreover, this 
particular date, June 16, 1928, may be 
taken as the first sesquicentennial anni- 
versary in that wonderful series of historic 
events which resulted in the Conquest of 
the Old Northwest. For it was just about 
this day or this week, one hundred fifty 
years ago—about the middle of June, 
1778—that the heroic little band of Ken- 


tucky riflemen left Old Fort Harrod here to 
join George Rogers Clark at Corn Island 
(Louisville) in his expedition against 
Kaskaskia. So this is properly the first 
of the sequicentennial programs of the 
Clark Memorial movement. 


Note the panorama: 


June 16—Kentucky riflemen start from 
Harrodsburg. 


June 24—Expedition launched at Corn 
Island. 


June 28—Landing at Fort Massac to 
enter the Illinois Country. 


July 4—The Taking of Kaskaskia. 


Each of these events will be celebrated 
on its own site and day in a fitting manner 
and each will give growing impetus to our 
mighty national celebration of the Cap“ure 
of Vincennes, February 25th, the crowning 
episode in the conquest of the Old North- 
west and the climax of the vision of George 
Rogers Clark. 


And so on behalf of the Clark Memorial 
Movement, I congratulate you on the 
peculiarly happy auspices of this occasion. 
It is eminently fitting that you devote this 
Kentucky program to a commemoration 
of the spirit of Westward Ho as reflected 
in the vision of George Rogers Clark. And, 
I consider it especially appropriate that you 
should have as a feature of this program an 
aviation exhibition and the dedication of 
an airport.* The establishment of an air 
line between Harrodsburg and Vincennes 
is indeed a fitting consummation of the 
swift and lofty vision which linked these 
distant places one hundred fifty years 
ago with prophetic promise. We shall 
gladly welcome a host of Kentuckians in 
fleets of navies of the air at our celebration 
in Vincennes next year. For now, in a few 
breathless hours, you can parallel the 
vision of Clark and follow the trail over 
which your heroic riflemen struggled 
through months of wilderness peril. 


*The speaker was brought fron Vincennes to Harrodsburg by airplane to participate in this program. 
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CLARK First APPEARS 


Let us recall now that it was here on this 
very spot where George Rogers Clark first 
appeared as the perfect embodiment of the 
spirit of Westward Ho! Here he was young 
America incarnate in that most picturesque 
and formative era. I shall not presume to 
enlarge here upon the vital facts of your 
glorious state and local history which you 
know so well. I shall show, however, that 
Kentucky is grandly linked with America’s 





GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, 
Conqueror of the Old Northwest 


most heroic history through the vision and 
achievement of that Virginia boy whose 
brilliant career began on this site. 

George Rogers Clark attached himself 
to Fort Harrod in the summer of 1775. He 
was then an ambitious young Virginia 
surveyor about like George Washington was 
twenty years earlier. With ax and rifle, 
chain and compass, he had come to carve 
out a career on this “dark and bloody 
ground.” Outstanding personality is felt 





quickly in pioneer environment and this 
high-spirited young Virginian soon became 
the leader of the prime riflemen cf Ken- 
tucky. This was a veritable “‘island in the 
wilderness.”” It was the common hunting 
ground of many Indian nations north of the 
Ohio and south of the Tennessee, but no 
Indian tribe made its permanent home 
here at that time. Asaresult of Dunmore’s 
War in 1774, in which Clark served as scout 
and captain, the fierce Shawnees agreed to 
stay out of lands south of the Ohio. Though 
England claimed all this region, England 
didn’t prohibit settlement here at that 
time; so Kentucky became the Eldorado 
of the day. 


Vast INDIAN MENACE 


The vast region north and west of the 
Ohio was Indian land in which settlement 
was prohibited. George III, decreed by 
royal proclamation in 1763, after the French 
and Indian War, that it should revert to 
the Indians ‘until the King’s further 
pleasure be known.” This prohibited region 
was definitely marked out later as the Old 
Northwest, bounded by the Great Lakes 
and the Ohio, the Alleghenies and the Mis- 
sissippi. The Quebec Act in 1774 attached 
this section to the Dominion of Canada and 
after the Revolution began, the King 
“made his further pleasure known” in an 
official message of his War Minister, Lord 
Germaine, directing Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton at Detroit to organize all of the 
Indians of the central west into one great 
confederation for the purpose of crushing 
all American settlerents here and striking 
a death blow at the American colonies from 
the ‘‘back door,’’ as the Old Northwest was 
then called. 


This was a confirmation of Colonel 
Hamilton’s own suggestion. I wish to say 
that Colonel Hamilton was the genuine 
embodiment of England’s military policy 
in the west at this period of the Revolution. 
It was he who proposed and directed the 
use of a vast Indian auxiliary as an organ- 
ized offensive measure which William Pitt 
denounced so eloquently in the British 
Parliament as associating ‘‘to our arms the 
tomahawk and _ scalping knife of the 
savage.’’ Let it be understood that this 
savage policy was not approved by the 
English people or the English Parliament, 
but it was the definitive policy of the 
British war ministry, and Henry Hamilton 
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was its author and agent. He had plenary 
powers and almost unlimited provisions. 


HAMILTON’S PLANS 


In pursuit of this policy of crushing out 
all American settlements in the middle 
west and of terrorizing the entire border 
with merciless Indian atrocities, Hamilton 
incited bloody raids throughout Kentucky 
during 1777; and in the summer of 1778, 
he launched a far-reaching plan to unite 
all of the Indians between the Allegheny 
Mountains and the Mississippi from the 
Cherokees and the Chickasaws on the 
south to the Menominees and Ottawas 
on the north, into one hostile confederacy. 
This was to be consummated at a general 
conference on the Ohio at the mouth of 
the Tennessee in the spring of 1779. 

But this plan cf Hamilton’s—England’s 
plan—was anticipated by a brilliant counter 
offensive—a unique American crusade. 
The vision and valor of that young Vir- 
ginian, George Rogers Clark, distinguished 
the best Revolutionary genius of young 
America with a peculiar significance that 
paralleled the significance with which 
Henry Hamilton typified the worst example 
of British domination. 


That brings us back to this site from 
which we started a while ago. It was on 
this very spot where that savage British 
policy was mest immediately and seriously 
felt. It was here in old Fort Harrod and 
vicinity that George Rogers Clark met 
and repulsed the Indian raids incited by 
the British north of the Ohio. It was here 
that his continent-wide vision arose. It 
was right here that he established that 
continental connection between the East 
and the West—between Virginia and Ken- 
tucky—that made the early history of 
Old Kentucky just as vital to all America 
as was the early history of Virginia and 
Massachusetts. 


FOUNDING OF KENTUCKY 


Virginia claimed all of this land on both 
sides of the Ohio. By the terms of her 
first charter, granted by James I in 1609, 
Virginia claimed all territory two hundred 
miles north and two hundred miles south 
of Old Point Comfort and ‘‘up into the 
land throughout from sea to sea, west and 
northwest.”” It was upon this historic 
claim that young Clark, fresh from Old 











The entrance to the stockade at Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky, in 1777. 


Virginia, filled with all the inspiring tradi- - 
tions of the Old Dominion, determined to 
procure protection for Kentucky. And so 
proceeding upon the slogan that ‘‘a country 
that is not worth fighting for is not worth 
claiming,’’ he induced his mother state to 
make Kentucky a county of Virginia in 
1776 and to provide powder and military 
authority for its defense. That county 
government was organized here at old 
Fort Harrod. The boundaries of the 
county of Kentucky were coterminous 
with the boundaries of the present state 
of Kentucky. It was here that your great 
Commonwealth was founded. Clark was 
major of the county militia. His head- 
quarters were here in Harrodsburg, where 
he had sixty-five men. Daniel Boone was 
a captive under him with twenty-two men 
at Boonesborough; and similarly Captain 
Benjamin Logan held Logan’s Fort with 
fifteen men. Thus with only one hundred 
and two fighting men under the leadership 
of that Virginia boy, Kentucky gallantly 
withstood the savage onslaughts of mighty 
England. It is simply impossible to pay 
adequate historic tribute today to the 
service which was rendered to American 
civilization and the cause of freedom by 
that heroic little band here on your soil 
during that most perilous period in the 
making of America. 

But it is not to Clark, the fighter, to 
whom I would give today the supreme 
reward of merit, stalwart and magnificent 
as he proved himself to be on this ground 
in that picturesque character. It is to 
Clark the thinker, man of vision, prophet 
of a wider empire of freedom, to whom 
should be accorded the victor’s palm here 
today. In that superb character, he must 
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belong forever to this historic site. In 
that capacity, you should always claim 
him here as your own splendid Kentucky 
hero. 


THE CRITICAL SITUATION 


While watching and fighting here day 
and night, he was thinking and planning— 
forming visions of continental enterprises. 
Although he was naturally companionable, 
his friends here found him unusually 
serious and abstracted during those stormy 
days. He was thinking deeply on things 
far afield from their immediate interests. 
At the same time he was fully occupied 
with pressing needs here. He depicts the 
situation graphically in the diary which he 
kept here. 

“Our conduct was very uniform,’ he 
wrote. ‘“‘The defense of our forts, the 
procuring of provisions, and if possible 
surprising the Indians (which was fre- 
quently done), burying the dead, and 
dressing the wounded, seemed to be all 
our business.”’ 

In the midst of all this, he was con- 
stantly thinking—‘‘reflecting on things in 
general, particularly Kentucky—how it 
accorded with the interests of the United 
States.” I like to vision him here today 
as he must have stood then by the side of 
this old pioneer cemetery, where his hands 
helped lay the first pioneer dead. In spite 
of every discouragement, ever hoping, he 
followed here a long train of thinking un- 
til it led him to ‘‘lay aside every private 
view and engage seriously in the war, 
making the interest and welfare of the pub- 
lic his only view until the fate of the con- 
tinent should be known.” 

It is not strange that out of this should 
have been born a vision as wide as this 
great continent. He was facing ever 
westward—north and west—toward that 
vast Indian region beyond the Ohio, whence 
came Kentucky’s immediate peril. He 
became, indeed, in fact and purpose, the 
ideal figure of Westward Ho. The old 
French settlements of Detroit, Kaskaskia 
and Vincennes, inhabited mainly by Creoles 
were England’s principal headquarters 
there. Clark sent spies from here to Kas- 
kaskia and Vincennes and informed him- 
self as to the state of affairs there and 
of England’s plans for crushing Kentucky 
and harassing the frontiers of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. He was intensely interested 


in the Revolutionary War then raging in 
his native Virginia where four of his gallant 
brothers were fighting—all of them officers 
in the armies of Washington. And he felt 
that the salvation of Kentucky was essential 
to the success of the Revolution. 


To DEFEND KENTUCKY 


Thus was born the vision, worthy of the 
lofty spirit of Old Virginia and the rare 
hardihood of Old Kentucky. 

Like a flash of inspiration, George Rogers 
Clark conceived here the patriotic purpose 
to conduct an offensive American campaign 
from Kentucky in the naire of Virginia 
north of the Ohio to strike England in the 
heart of the west. It was his purpose to 
wrest those old French posts out of the 
hands of England, break up her hostile 
Indian confederacy and seize this vast 
empire of the old Northwest for America 
while Washington was fighting for that sea- 
board strip, the thirteen colonies on the 
Atlantic coast. I am sure you will ever 
remember with peculiar pride and gratitude 
that the object perhaps nearest his heart 
was the defense of Old Kentucky. 

I can only make rapid mention of his 
journey back to Virginia, in the fall of 1777, 
where with the inspired co-operation of 
Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson, he 
procured his commission from the Old 
Dominion. In the darkest days of Valley 
Forge, he recruited about one hundred and 
fifty men, west of the Blue Ridge and 
brought them down the Ohio to Corn Island 
(Louisville) in May, 1778. He had hoped 
to be joined there by several hundred 
fighting men. But Kentucky was being 
very hard pressed at that time and Daniel 
Boone was a captive. Only about sixty 
men could be spared him from this place. 


THE RIFLEMEN ASSEMBLE 


And that brings us to this anniversary 
occasion. It must have been just about 
the middle of June, 1778, when those heroic 
riflemen left old Fort Harrod to join Clark 
at Corn Island. Let us vision that pictur- 
esque little band as they started from this 
spot one hundred fifty years ago on 
that now famous trail of wilderness empire. 
If time permitted, I should be glad to make 
individual mention of those intrepid war- 
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fare. Typical among them was your stal- 
wart scout, Simon Kenton, who was 
destined later to scout for Mad Anthony 
Wayne and still later for William Henry 
Harrison. Doubtless they little dreamed, 
as they shouldered their long rifles here on 
this site, that they were going forth from 
this place to become empire conquerors and 
nation builders. When they shot the falls 
of the Ohio with George Rogers Clark, 
launching his expedition to Kaskaskia in an 
almost total eclipse of the sun on June 24th, 
they were enlisted under the banner of a 
veritable paladin of liberty. 


Simon Kenton maintained in his old age 
that only one hundred and fifty-three men 
left Corn Island with Clark, on that somber 
June morning one hundred and fifty years 
ago. It was a dashing expedition, marked 
by secrecy and celerity, in boats down the 
Ohio to Fort Massac, then northward by 
forest and prairie about one hundred and 
twenty miles. They took Kaskaskia, 
England’s western outpost near the Mis- 
sissippi, by surprise on the night of July 4, 
1778, and captured Fort Gage without 
firing a gun. 


MASTER OF DIPLOMACY 


Then Clark began important negotiations 
with the Creoles and Indians of that region 
looking toward the reduction of Vincennes 
and Detroit. His diplomatic dealings with 
the French Creoles of Cahokia and Kaskas- 
kia, and with the Spanish at St. Louis across 
the river, reflected the finest spirit of our 
international relations at that sensitive 
period. He made expert use of our treaties 
with France and Spain. His masterful 
handling of the Indians was the best mani- 
festation ever madeof America’s fair-minded 
purpose toward the Red Men. And his 
co-operation with Father Pierre Gibault, 
the Patriot Priest of old Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes, expressed the broad principle of 
religious toleration which was later em- 
bodied in the famous Ordinance of 1787. 


England was just then making ready for 
her great stroke in the west and when 
Lieutenant Governor Hamilton learned of 
what Clark was doing he scoffed at his pre- 
tensions as an “irresponsible raider with a 
mongrel band, that would never stand up 
against British Regulars.’’ With great dis- 
patch, he launched his formidable expedi- 
tion at Detroit and with an armed flotilla 


of Royal Redcoats and painted Redskins he 
came dcwn the Wabash, entirely through 
what is now the State of Indiana and took 
Vincennes on December 17, 1778. He 
spent the winter putting Fort Sackville 
there on the Wabash in a perfect state of 
defense. Hesent out his scalping parties 
to terrorize the settlements and make 
ready for his great Indian conference 
at the mouth of the Tennessee in the 
spring of 1779. Then he intended to 
crush Clark at Kaskaskia, sweep Ken- 
tucky, take Pittsburg and drive in the 
frontiers of Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New York with such power as to force 
Washington’s army back from the field to 
defend the frontier. 


This was really the most critical period 
of the Revolution. Hamilton was more 
formidable potentially than Burgoyne had 
been and than Cornwallis was at that time. 


When Clark learned late in January that 
Hamilton had taken Vincennes, he was 
still negotiating with the Indians about 
Kaskaskia and Cahokia. His situation was 
desperate. His funds were exhausted, 
the term of enlistment of his men had 
expired, and his forces were growing weaker 
every day. ‘It was at this moment,” he 
said, ‘I would have bound myself seven 
years a slave to have had five hundred 
troops.” It was at this desperate dilemma 
that he made the heroic resolve to muster 
what forces he could, cross Illinois in the 
dead of winter and strike Hamilton at Vin- 
cennes before he could organize his great 
confederation in the spring. 


And so it was that England and America 
met in decisive combat in the winter of 1779 
at old Vincennes on the banks of the 
Wabash. And here I wish to recite in some 
detail, though briefly, just what occurred 
on that historic site—now a world-famed 
shrine. 


MEETING THE DILEMMA 


On the morning of February 23, 1779, 
George Rogers Clark and his heroic band of 
one hundred and thirty men stood on what 
is now Indiana soil. They had just crossed 
the Wabash on their march from Kaskaskia, 
but owing to the heavy floods, there was 
still a wide expanse of icy water before 
them. For eighteen wintry days they had 
waged their arduous way through the 
drowned prairies and icy swainps of Illinois. 
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For the last four days they had been with- 
out regular food. They were then within a 
few miles of Vincennes and at break of day 
they heard the morning gun at the British 
fort. This was the coldest day of the 
month and ice was forming around them. 
They were cold and hungry and it seemed 
almost impossible that they could go any 
further. 


But the inspired young leader—a Virginia 
boy, just the age of Charles Lindbergh, was 
still undaunted. In his later memoirs he 
made what might be called a confession of 
his state of mind at this most desperate 
crisis of his expedition. ‘I cannot account 
for it,”’ he said, ‘‘but I still had inward 
assurance of success and never could, 
weighing every circumstance, doubt it, 
but I had some secret check.”” There was 
no food, so in lieu of breakfast, Clark made 
his hungry warriors a spirited address. 
Some of the men were talking gruimblingly 
about returning to Kaskaskia. Clark 
appealed to them in the name of Liberty to 
make one more effort and pointing to the 
distant woods, which barely hid Vincennes 
from their view, he assured them that with 
one more gallant effort they might hope to 
find a place of rest and warmth where they 
would be in sight of their great objective. 


A DESPERATE EFFORT 
There was a faint cheer. Without waiting 


for a reply, Clark plunged first into the icy 
water and began breaking a passage with 


his sword. Some of the men followed; but 
others hesitated, and Clark directed Major 
Bowman to fall in the rear with twenty-five 
picked men with orders to shoot anyone who 
refused to march. Two canoes were plied 
back and forth picking up the fainting and 
falling men. As Clark felt himself sensibly 
weakening in the icy water before they were 
half way to the woods, he ordered the men 
in front to raise a cry of ‘“‘Land! Land!” and 
to pass the word back that the water was 
getting shallower, although land was not in 
sight in the flooded timber and the water 
actually becaime deeper. Thus, they strug- 
gled through—the weaker ones supported 
by those who were still strong. 


When they finally reached dry land in the 
woods, only the tallest and strongest men, 
like Clark himself, were able to clamber up 
the bank. Many were already lying on logs 


or in the canoes, and others fell on the shore, 


partly in and partly out of the water. Some 
clung to branches of overhanging trees. 
That was all they could do. There were no 
weak men in that party. Indeed, there 
were soine exceptionally strong ones. These 
strong ones got ashore, pulled the others up 
the bank, and built fires. The fires, how- 
ever, did not help the exhausted men, who 
were benumbed through and through. So 
by Clark’s orders, the able-bodied ones began 
to exercise the benumbed men, working their 
muscles until life and warmth were restored 
from within. 

Just at this point, as if sent by Providence, 
a cance of Indian squaws carrying a quarter 











—Courtesy of Mr. William Seelbach. 


Without waiting for a reply, Clark plunged into the icy waters and began breaking a passage with his 


sword. 
march was sounded and a song started. 
ville, Kentucky. 


A stalwart sergeant in the company mounted the little drummer boy on his shoulders. 
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of a buffalo with some tallow and corn in 
kettles, was captured by the scouts. From 
the meat a nourishing broth was made and 
served out little by little to the famished 
men. This food, together with the rest 
and warmth, gradually refreshed and 
restored them. After crossing a narrow 
lake and marching through a copse of 
timber, they came within full view of the 
town and the fort, about two miles distant. 


THE GOAL IN SIGHT 


The sight of Vincennes and Fort Sack- 
ville caused hardships and sufferings to be 
forgotten. There was nothing to do but to 
make the attack as scon as possible. They 
learned that a body of two hundred 
Indians had arrived at Vincennes the night 
before and they knew that others might 
arrive at any iroirent. After a diplomatic 
note to the Creoles and a clever maneuver 
in the twilight to impress them, Clark 
moved up on Vincennes, tcok possession of 
the town and began firing on the fort. 


It is an interesting fact that Hamilton 
had just completed his repairs upon the 
fort that very day. Fort Sackville was in 
a gcod state of defense. Hamilton was 
resting easy and did not dream of danger. 
When the firing began, he thought it was a 
scalping party of Indians saluting the fort 
by firing their rifles in the darkness. But 
the lighted candles in the fort gave direction 
to the aim of Clark’s unerring marksmen. 
Bullets began coming through the loop- 
holes. A British sergeant was shot through 
the breast and several soldiers were 
wounded. 


When Hamilton realized that the fort was 
actually being attacked, he rose to the 
occasion with great spirit. The druims were 
sounded, a fusillade began from the fort, 
and a terrific battle of bullets was on. 
Although Clark’s men were worn and 
hungry and had but a limited supply of 
ammunition, they did not quail before this 
fierce counter-attack. They returned shot 
for shot, and, protected by the darkness, 
inflicted much more damage than they 
received. Major Bowman, in his diary, 
says, ‘““The cannon played smartly; not 
one of our men wounded, the men in the 
fort badly wounded. Fine sport for the 
sons of Liberty!” 

The spirited showing of Clark’s force 
made a favorable impression upon the 


Creoles and Indians. The people of Vin- 
cennes began to show friendliness and they 
brought much-needed supplies of food and 
ammunition to Clark’s men. Here, too, 
the result of Clark’s bold diplomacy with 
the Indians manifested itself. The big 
chief of the Piankeshaws, known as 
Tobacco’s Son, who was a great admirer of 
Colonel Clark and Captain Helm, came 
forward and offered Clark the services of a 
hundred braves. Clark thanked him for 
his kindness, but said that he feared con- 
fusion of forces in the darkness, since there 
were so many hostile Indians all about. 
He asked only that this great chief remain 
by his side during the night, giving him 
counsel and advice. This satisfied the 
pride of the big warrior. It was no doubt 
through his influence that none of the 
Indians took part in this battle. What 
better illustration than this of the difference 
between the English and American method 
of dealing with Indians! Hamilton paid 
them for savage warfare. Clark asked 
only friendly neutrality. 


RIFLE vs. MUSKET 

During the night Clark had his entire 
force surround the fort. Temporary en- 
trenchments were thrown up and the men 
tcok positions behind such protection as 
they could find—corners of houses, palings, 
ditches, logs and the banks of the river. 
Then in the early morning of February 24th, 
when the sun rose, the sharpshooters 
rained a deadly hail upon the fort and from 
every angle. The British garrison re- 
sponded with a vigorous fusillade and the 
decisive battle of the Revolution in the 
west was on. Thus, the Wabash River 
became a far-flung battle line. Vincennes 
was the strategic point, the possession of 
which under these circumstances was to 
determine the possession of the old North- 
west, if not indeed the very fate of the 
American colonies. 


There on the banks of the Wabash, was a 
strong wilderness fort, in a good state of 
repair, commanded by an able British 
general and garrisoned by a picked band 
of British soldiers. Hammilton’s garrison 
consisted principally of Royal Redcoats 
from the King’s own regiment. They were 
from the Royal VIII, which the king called 
“My Own’’—the pride of the English army. 
They had been sent to Hainilton from Fort 
Niagara to make an impression on the 
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Indians and Creoles of that region. Armed 
with muskets and cannon, they were 
strongly entrenched behind thick log walls. 

On the outside of this fortress on the 
Wabash was a ragged band of woodsinen, 
armed only with flintlock rifles. They had 
endured alimost incredible hardships in 
their wintry march to reach this place. 
They had no protection, except such tem- 
porary breastworks as they could hastily 
prepare or find, and they had no training in 
soldiery other than what they had learned 
in the warfare of the wilderness. But 
there was one thing that they could do 
with complete efficiency—they could fire 
their long rifles with deadly accuracy. Ata 
hundred yards on instant sight, they could 
hit the mark within a hair’s breadth. Their 
positions covered every embrasure and 
loophole of the fort at distances from sixty 
to one hundred yards. They hated the 
“‘Hairbuyer General’ with deadly intensity 
and they were determined to avenge the 
Indian atrocities upon their settlements for 
which they held him responsible. Hamilton 
was to learn that this ‘mongrel band”’ 
would not ‘‘fade before British Regulars.”’ 


KENTUCKY MARKSMANSHIP! 


The British soldiers undertook to clear 
the surrounding space with their cannon. 
In order to operate the cannon, they had to 
open the embrasures and in so doing, it was 
necessary to expose an arm, shoulder, or 
possibly the side of a head. Whenever 
there was any exposure, however small, it 
was immediately swept by a storm of 
bullets from the unerring riflemen. The 
Americans fired with such deadly accuracy 
and killed and wounded so many men that 
it was necessary to abandon the cannon 
and close the embrasures. 

This action removed the principal danger 
to the attackers. If the cannon could 
have been successfully operated, the garri- 
son would have speedily demolished the 
trifling defenses of the frontiersmen and 
driven them beyond rifle range of the fort. 
The firing of small arms from the fort 
continued. Whenever a loophole was 
darkened by a man’s face, a bullet passed 
through it, shooting out the very eyes of 
the British soldier. So fatal was the rifle 
onslaught of the keen-eyed frontiersinen 
that the British soldiers simply had to keep 
away from the loopholes. After a hot 


exchange of shots for some tiie, the fire 
from the fort practically ceased. 

Thus, on the banks of the Wabash on 
that February morning of 1779, was 
enacted a miracle of warfare. A band of 
ragged frontier riflemen, by sheer gallantry 
and peerless marksmanship, actually 
silenced a British garrison. This for your 
Kentucky marksmen! 


THE ‘‘IMPERTINENT’’ DEMAND 


About nine o’clock in the morning when 
Clark thought sufficient impression had 
been made by the riflemen, he sent the 
following message to Governor Hamilton: 

“Sir: In order to save yourself from the 
impending storm that now threatens you, 
I order you immediately to surrender 
yourself with all your garrison, stores, etc. 
For, if I am obliged to storm, you may 
depend on such treatment as is justly due 
to a murderer. Beware of destroying 
stores of any kind or any papers or letters 
that are in your possession or hurting one 
house in town; for, by heavens! if you do, 
there shall be no mercy shown you. 

“S. BR, Cosa’ 

This note came into the hands of General 
Haldimand at Quebec in due course. He 
forwarded it to Sir Henry Clinton with a 
comment quite characteristic of English 
humor—or lack of humor. He said the 
note was ‘“‘curious for its impertinence of 
style.” 

When Hamilton received this ‘‘curious’’ 
defiance, he answered in a dignified way 
that he and his garrison ‘‘were not disposed 
to be awed into any action unworthy of 
British subjects.” The riflemen were 
raging to storm the fort, but Clark held 
them back, and presently Hamilton sent 
him a proposal for a three days’ truce and 
conference. Clark refused the truce, but 
agreed to the conference. He immediately 
met Hamnilton attended by his Indian agent, 
Major Hay, in front of the little church 
about eighty yards from the fort. 

That conference was sharp and decisive. 
Clark simply demanded an immediate 
surrender as “prisoners at discretion.”’ 
Hamilton insisted that such terms were 
unreasonable and impossible. He said 
that it was unheard of that soldiers in a fort 
should be required to surrender themselves 
prisoners at discretion, subject to the will 
of their captors, without any honors of war. 
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Clark would listen to no other terms, and 
took his leave with the statement that 
within a few minutes the drums would 
sound and the storm would begin. He had 
gone but a few steps when Hamilton called 
to him in a polite manner and asked if he 
would object to giving his real reason for 
refusing to accept the surrender of the 
garrison On any other terms than the harsh 
ones he had offered. 

Clark replied that he had no objections 
to giving his reasons. He said he knew the 
greater part of the principal Indian parti- 
sans of Detroit were there in the fort and he 
wanted an excuse to put them to death or 
otherwise treat them as he thought proper. 
The cries of the wives and children of 
murdered pioneers now required the blood 
of these Indian partisans, and he did not 
choose to disobey the commands of 
authority which he Icoked upon as next to 
divine. He said that he would rather Icse 
fifty men than not to empower himself to 
execute this piece of business with pro- 
priety, and that if Hamilton chose to risk 
the massacre of his garrison for the sake 
of the partisans, it was his own pleasure. 
Clark added, in concluding his statement, 
that he might perhaps take it into his head 
to send for some of those widows from 
Kentucky to see justice executed. 


At this point Major Hay spoke up in a 
very haughty manner, ‘‘Pray, sir, who is it 
that you call Indian partisans?’ Clark 
replied, “Sir, I take Major Hay to be one 
of the principal.’”’ Whereupon Major Hay 
looked like a culprit about to be hanged— 
pale and trembling, scarcely able to stand. 


FRONTIER PSYCHOLOGY 


While this conference was in session, 
there occurred a startling event which 
illustrates the psychology of frontier justice 
that Clark used successfully in his cain- 
paigns. During this lull in firing, an 
Indian party, which Hamilton had sent to 
the Kentucky settlements, returned with 
scalps. Not knowing that the Americans 
were in Vincennes, they attempted to get 
into the fort and were captured by Clark’s 
men, after some of the Indians had been 
killed in the running fight which took place 
before the capture. 

What happened when those stern fron- 
tiersmen, especially the Kentuckians, got 
their hands upon these savages who were 


in the pay of the British and from 
whose belts dangled bloody scalps of 
women and children from the Kentucky 
settlements, is not surprising. I can trust 
you Kentuckians to understand this, though 
sore of iny friends pretend to shudder at it. 
Clark’s men brought these Indians—four 
of them, who had scalps—directly in front 
of the gate of the fort, tomahawked them in 
the face of the garrison, and threw their 
bodies in the Wabash River. Such is war— 
wilderness war! This was the frontiers- 








George Rogers Clark receives General Hamilton’s 
submission at Fort Sackville. From the paint- 
ing by Frederick C. Yohn. Courtesy of 
The Youth’s Companion. 


men’s answer to the policy which Hamilton 
had been following throughout the region. 
It was a stern and bloody answer to a cruel 
and bloody policy. It was Kentucky’s 
answer to England. 


HAMILTON SURRENDERS 


Clark ordered this execution, or at least 
he permitted and approved it. It had just 
the effect upon the Indians which he had 
expected. They considered it as nothing 
less than absolute justice. Those who were 
to be executed bared their heads willingly 
to the tomahawk and sang their death songs 
in proud and defiant fashion. It caused 
the Indians generally to feel contempt for 
the British, who were not able to defend 
their allies and who permitted them to be 
taken and executed within the very sight 
of a British stronghold. It struck terror 
to the hearts of the English soldiers. No 
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wonder Major Hay trembled. No wonder 
General Hamilton surrendered. It finished 
him. He surrendered outright on the 
afternoon of February 24th. 

Perhaps Major Hay’s trembling came 
from a realization of what he had coming 
and what he got. He may have seen in 
prophetic vision himself and General 
Hamilton brought here to old Fort Harrod 
in irons, as they were soon afterwards, to 
be mocked and jeered at by women and 
children on this very ground, as “hair- 
buyers,” who couldn’t hold a fort. Clark’s 
forceful words and his summary Indian 
execution may have caused both Hay and 
Hamilton to prefer to spend the rest of the 
war in a Virginia dungeon with eighteen 
pounds and eight ounces of fetters on them. 
Perhaps it was better to suffer just punish- 
ment as culprits in this way for the Indian 
atrocities they had incited than risk what 
might have happened to them there on the 
Wabash if they hadn’t surrendered. 


TREMENDOUS RESULTS 


Anyhow, Hay trembled and Hamilton 
surrendered. I pause to comment upon 
the patent conclusion that this surrender 
saved the west. It saved Kentucky. It 
saved Pittsburgh. It saved the Allegheny 
frontiers from devastation. It ended 
England’s major offensive from the west. 
Vincennes was a decisive battle of the 
Revolution comparable to Saratoga and 
Yorktown. Just as the surrender of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga ended England’s 
great offensive from the northeast, so 
Hamilton’s surrender at Vincennes ended 
the great organized offensive from the 
northwest, leading up to the surrender of 
Cornwallis in the southeast and the winning 
of the war. Clark’s victory at Vincennes 
gave us the valley of the Wabash, the entire 
valley of the Ohio and the eastern valley of 
the Mississippi. It was the accomplishment 
of his vision. 

And so weshall erect there on the banks of 
the Wabash a mighty memorial of stalwart 
proportions commensurate with the monu- 
mental achievement that was wrought 
there. 

Hamilton surrendered on the afternoon of 
February 24th and Clark took possession 
the next day—so that’s the day we cele- 
brate. On the morning of February 25, 
1779, George Rogers Clark lined up his 





little band before the gate of Fort Sack- 
ville and received the unconditional sur- 
render of Governor Hamilton and his force 
of Royal Redcoats from the King’s own 
regiment. In their brilliant uniforms, 
they marched out between the lines of stal- 
wart riflemen and became their prisoners. 

The British flag was pulled down from 
Fort Sackville and the American flag was 
raised there on the banks of the Wabash. 
Clark immediately changed the name of 
old Fort Sackville to Fort Patrick Henry. 
That was the end of the British domination 
in the west. That was the beginning of 
American dominion, never to be ended, in 
that vast region. That was the conquest 
of the old Northwest! 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY YEARS LATER 


We shall expect you to join with us in 
celebrating that brilliant triumph in old 
Vincennes this coming February in the same 
spirit with which your riflemen conducted 
themselves on that spot one hundred fifty 
years ago so as to make the triumph possi- 
ble. 

Our participation here today is but the 
beginning of what we hope to make an 
adequate return. I congratulate the Ken- 
tucky Pioneer Memorial Association on the 
splendid progress already accomplished 
toward making this site a world-famed 
shrine. In the spirit of the Clark Memorial, 
may I indulge the hope that we may be 
permitted to join with you in erecting 
here, where it properly belongs, a unique 
monument to George Rogers Clark as man 
of vision, inspired thinker, Kentucky 
champion of Westward Ho. 








It is still 


The Croghan oun, where Clark died. 
used as a residence. 
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Some Wonderful Books 


for Primary Pupils 
Judging by what educators have said re 
perm my he these new books are -_ 
are truly wonderful books for primary pupils. 

Story Games with Pictures and Numbers........... 48 cents 
A silent reader and werttbens for peinary os Spies, with teste 
involving number work, writing, drawing, 

Work and Play with Words.....................000: 48 cents 

First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas, 

Smedley & | & Olsen mace, TOOL COCO 60 cents 

reading book with correct correct vocabulary, 
thity ees continuity in organization, and effective word re- 

Senedley & Olsen New First Reader................. 64 cents 
Much new and original matter very well unified and includ- 
ing a large amount of material for silent reading, 

Smedley & Olsen New Second Reader............... cents 
Many new stories and devices designed to hold the cine” 
attention and make him think about what he reads. 

7 

ee ee es ee 
responses and habits, and the consequent absence of errors in 
writing and spelling. 

Four and Twenty Famous Tales.... .. ............ 24 cents 
Attractive short storiea for silent reading in the ‘ower grades, 

with devices for determining thought-getting ability, 

Forty Famous Stories..,...... . 24 cents 
A silent reader for fourth oo. including speed and compre. 
pension tests tests based on stories young folks find much delight 


MEMO cin goa cdacdh case sd aeaaiiesiiaa\saeciiags 20 cents 
A silent reader for Second ¢ is made up of directions which 
the pupils “Read”, then 





Fairy First Stories and Pictures (Gr. and 4)....... 16 cents 
‘olk Stories and Pictures (Gr.3and4)....... 16 cents 
et Sue and Overalls Jim (Gr.2and3)..... .16 cents 
‘These thr e books present new silent reading material with 
tests, and interesting seat work in 
the form of pictures to color. . 
Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste........... 16 cents 
i lan 
Peter Eabbit Pletures t3 Cut, Color, and Paste. ....16 cents 
rr. and 
Goose Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ...16 cents 
These Pts = books provide tru uly purpasetul seat work which 


Copies ei mania sent on receipt of price, subject to return> 
If y you haven't received © copy of our new catalogue , let us know 


immediately. It contains detaile —_ of all of our books, 
and specimen pages from many of them. 
430-E S. Wabash Ave. 


HALL&® MCCREARY COMPANY ; Chicago 
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The Personality of George Rogers Clark 


HE Was SECOND ONLY TO WASHINGTON 


By Mrs. W 


George Rogers Clark, hero of the North- 
west Territory, is generally known as “‘the 
Hannibal of the West,’’—the title conferred 
upon him by old John Randolph of 
Roanoke. 


But his victories, many of which were 
bloodless, were not won by heroism alone. 
The personality of this flaming youth, his 
diplomacy, intrepidity, perseverance, gen- 
erosity, audacity, patriotism and knowl- 
edge of human nature, all contributed to 
the conquest of a territory larger than that 
occupied by the thirteen colonies after a 
hundred and fifty years of struggle; a 
territory out of which the great states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and part of Minnesota, were carved, in 
which one-fifth of the population of the 

United States now resides. 


He not only conquered that vast territory 
at a critical period of the Revolutionary 
War with an army that never exceeded two 
hundred men, but held possession of it, 
forcing England, when she signed our 
treaty, to acknowledge the Mississippi 
River as our western boundary instead of 
the Allegheny Mountains where she sought 
to hold it. 


It provided land for western expansion 
on which the war-impoverished colonies 
grew rich; laid the foundation for the 
Louisiana Purchase and paved the way 
for the Lewis and Clark Expedition to the 
Pacific Coast. 


When Clark undertook to establish 
Virginia’s claim to Kentucky, and begged 
five hundred pounds of gunpowder to pro- 
tect the beleaguered forts, which was grant- 
ed as a loan on condition that he transport 
it himself, he wrote a note to the council, 
saying it was out of his power to convey it 
such a distance through an enemy’s 
country at his own expense; then he added 
significantly, that “‘if a country is not worth 
protecting, it is not worth claiming.’”’ Asa 
result of this diplomacy, he not only 
obtained the powder upon his own terms, 
but succeeded in having Kentucky County, 
Virginia, established. 


. J. LAFFERTY 


He proved himself the typical Virginia 
gentleman in allowing Madame Rocheblave 
the privacy of her bedroom, even though it 
afforded her opportunity to conceal her 
husband’s papers. 

When the distracted Creoles of Kaskaskia 
begged permission to assemble once more 
at their church, he assured them that the 
Americans respected all religions, urged 
them to conduct themselves as_ usual, 
promised them protection, and told them 
they were free to go to the British, or side 
with the Americans in their fight for 
liberty if they preferred. By his courtesy 
and fairness, he won their allegiance and 
their friendship, and he and his men lived 
among these conquered people as their 
guests. Needing additional troops, he 
raised two companies among them, and 
they, commanded by their own officers, 
followed him to Vincennes! 


As INDIAN DIPLOMAT 


He showed remarkable skill in his deal- 
ings with the Indians, never courting them, 
nor giving presents as the British gave, but 
standing upon his dignity, waiting for them 
to appeal to him. By treating them with 
stern justice, he won their respect to such 
a degree that they invariably referred to 
him when in his presence. 

When he thwarted the Puans in their 
attempt to capture him at the Cahokia 
Council, he scorned them and called them 
“squaws.”’ But when two of their young 
chieftains presented themselves as a sacri- 
fice, in order to atone for the transgressions 
of their tribe, Clark magnanimously took 
them by the hands, lifted them up, called 
them ‘“‘men,”’ and for their sake forgave 
their erring companions. By such policies 
he won the allegiance of twelve war-like 
tribes without striking a blow. 


He recognized the keen intelligence of 
Blackbird who sought an interview with 
him, and frankly answered all his difficult 
questions. Explaining that the Americans 
respected warriors who fought for principle, 
but held in contempt those who degraded 
themselves by fighting for hire, he so 
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General Clark signing a treaty with the Indians. 





—Courtesy of Mr. William Seelbach. 
From the painting by Arthur Thomas in the 


Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


impressed the chieftain that the British were 
never again able to hire him or his tribe as 
allies. 

With fine insight into human nature, he 
discerned the weakness of Big-Gate who 
came to the council in full war paint, and 
seated himself ceremoniously and con- 
spicuously. Day after day Clark ignored 
him until all business was disposed of, then 
invited him to be his guest for dinner, 
saying though they were enemies, he per- 
ceived that Big-Gate was a great warrior. 
The chieftain was overcome by his cor- 
diality and flattery, and tearing off his bloody 
belt and trampling upon the British flag, 
he declared that Big Knife was right and 
that he would no longer fight for a bad 
cause. Saluting the General and his 
officers as brothers, and clad in a fine laced 
suit which was presented to him, he 
accepted Clark’s invitation and a captain’s 
commission and became friend instead of 
fce to the Americans. 


A RESOURCEFUL LEADER 


Clark’s momentous march across the 
drowned lands of the Wabash was marked 
by daring, perseverance, intrepidity and 
resourcefulness as well as diplomacy. Re- 
sorting to such schemes as hunting parties 
and feasts to keep his men in good spirits, 
encouraging the idea stressed during the 
World’s War of singing soldiers, making 
merry over the antics of the little drummer 
boy, and even blackening his face as he cut 
the ice with the sword and led his men 
shoulder-deep through the waters—he 
nevertheless gave secret orders to those in 
the lead to cry ‘“‘Land! Land!” in order to 
encourage the faltering ones, had boats 


plying back and forth to rescue the 
exhausted ones, and grimly commanded 
Captain Bowman to bring up the rear with 
twenty-five picked men and to shoot any 
who attempted to desert! 

He sent a broadside into Fort Sackville, 
boldly announcing his presence there, then 
dramatically marching and counter-march- 
ing his men behind trees and hills to create 
the impression of a great army, he deferred 
his attack until nightfall in order to conceal 
how small it was. 


MILITARY AUDACITY 


His demand to General Hamilton to 
surrender, calling him ‘‘Mr. Hamilton,” 
and informing him that ‘Colonel Clark’”’ 
would only agree to certain terms, was 
typical of the audacity of young America, 
and that distinguished British officer sur- 
rendered his well-fortified fort to a boy of 
twenty-five on the 25th of February, 1779. 

His vision exceeded that of notable 
men older than he who followed him 
unhesitatingly. His military skill and 
perseverance saved an empire for America 
in spite of almost insurmountable obstacles. 
His patriotism never counted the cost, and 
he squandered his fortune and his health 
for his country. 

He died impoverished, crippled, neglected 
and maligned; but his spirit has gone 
marching on, and his personality has 
gripped the imagination of the present 
generation. 

As the sesquicentennial of his victory 
draws near, he is not only acclaimed ‘“‘hero 
of the Northwest Territory,’ but also 
“hero of the American Revolution, second 
only to the immortal Washington himself.” 





The Harrodsburg Fort 


Mrs. JAMES DARNELL, 


Kentucky State Park Commission 


{Some descendants of Kentucky pioneers, 
and other lovers of the early history of our 
State, organized the Pioneer Memorial 
Association a few years ago and donated 
land near the heart of the little city of 
Harrodsburg, Mercer County, as the first 
step in the development of the Pioneer 
Memorial Park. Last year the furtherance 
of the plans was turned over to the State 
Park Commission. Progress in the con- 
struction of this salient memorial project, 
fittingly located at the site of the first 
permanent settlement in the west, has 
reached the point where consummation 
is in view ot the dreams and hopes of its 
builders. 

To memorialize the pioneers of Kentucky 
a replica of the old fort at Harrodsburg was 
conceived as the most appropriate manner 
of tangibly expressing their struggles and 
courage; and within the spacious confines 
of the reconstructed stockade are contained 
all the elements which contributed to early 
Kentucky history and tradition. Visitors 
from all parts of the country come in 
increasing numbers. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CABIN 


Although this unique memorial—an 
almost perfect replica of a frontier fort— 
commemorates a movement, not a man; an 
era, not an episode, especial deference has 
been made to George Rogers Clark, the 
matchless leader who made Old Fort 
Harrod his headquarters for defense of the 
pioneers against the Indians, and who 
there planned the conquest of the Old 
Northwest territory. Among the several 
typical cabins and blockhouses, is the 
“Cabin of George Rogers Clark,’’ contain- 
ing a rare collection of priceless weapons 
and firearms. The other cabins also hold 
genuine souvenirs and heirlooms of the 
early days; one cabin, for instance, is a 
typical schoolroom of that day, with hand- 
made maps and wooden paddles for teaching 
the ABC’s, recalling the hornbook of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 


STRIKING CONTRASTS 


The park will be developed according to 
the plans of Olmstead, the master land- 
scape gardener. A roadway will be built, 
leading through the $3,000 entrance to the 
Mansion House erected by the two colonial 
societies of the State. An esplanade will be 
designed, facing the fort; trees and shrubs 
will be planted, and a network of flagstone 
walks will be laid. The Mansion House, a 
commodious brick colonial structure near 
the fort, home of James Taylor, whose 
father was one of the committee which 
drafted the first Constitution of Kentucky, 
will be restored to its original beauty. 
Flowered carpets, rich mahogany furniture, 
elegant hangings and other distinguishing 
appointments of Kentucky homes prior to 
the Civil War will be installed. A colonial 
garden back of the famous mansion will be 
maintained by the Bryant Station Chapter, 
D.A.R. Restored to its former state, the 
historic mansion will present a striking 
comparison between the crude comforts 
of the early settlers and the luxuries of 
the ‘‘ante bellum’’ days. 


Appropriations for this year and next 
amount to $30,000; and more will probably 
be spent, including individual subscriptions. 
A. large sum additionally will be expended 
for appropriate statuary at the entrance 
to the fort. The park completed, with 
its native trees, its monuments, its mem- 
orials; the cemetery, sacred to the memory 
of those who came first; the fort a tangible 
lesson of the past; and the typical old 
Kentucky home symbolizing the crinoline 
days of long ago, will comprize a master- 
piece unique in historic memorialization. 
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es popular educational magazine is published monthly during 
the school year from September to June inclusive—ten large 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 


are of an eminently practical and usable character 
The Contents and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, De- 
vices and Material for use in all branches of elementary school work. 
Special attention is also given to such important subjects as Health 
Education, Physical Training, The School Lunch, Visual Instruction, 
Sewing, Manual Training, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 


are a most valuable feature. They in- 
The Many Illustrations clude: full page drawings for Seat 
Work, Construction Work, ete.; page and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Calendars, Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


inti On the front cover of the mag- 
Famous Paintings Reproduced ©" ¢ cach menth'a famous paint 
1 1 ing well adapte or picture 
im Full Color for Picture Study study is faithfully reproduced 
in the full colors of the original. This may be displayed for the 
pupils’ observation. In the magazine the following material for 
use in the study of the picture is furnished: A helpful story of the 
picture and the artist for the teacher’s use; questions to ask the 
pupils; a brief story of the picture in large type to use for silent 
reading; and a page of miniature reproductions for the pupils. 


7 ; Each number contains 
Abundance of Entertainment Material Each number contains 
Exercises, Pieces to Speak, Music, Special Day Programs, etc., for 


‘use in rural or graded schools. 


- Primary Methods and Devices; 

Other Helpful Departments: Suggestions for Grammar Grades; 

Travel; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Answers to Queries; etc. 

1 7 In addition to the regular de- 

Special Articles and Features partments, each number contains 
many special articles and features of great value to teachers. 


Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
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KENTUCKY D. A. R. STRESSES 
STUDY OF CLARK 


ANNA Dickson ROE KEITH, 
State Historian, Kentucky D. A. R. 


The splendid Clark family of Virginia 
has the honor to have given to the west 
two of the six sons of the family. These 
famous men were General George Rogers 
Clark of Kaskaskia and Vincennes fame 








Mural painting 
in the state capitol at Springfield, Illinois. 


Clark in council with the Indians. 


and his youngest brother, Captain William 
Clark of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

The Kentucky Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution right gladly join with the 
sister state of Indiana in asking for recogni- 
tion of the illustrious George Rogers Clark. 
This hero of the “Old Northwest”’ is cred- 
ited justly with being responsible more 
than any other one person, in gaining the 
victories that won the western territory 
from the Indians, the French and the 
British, thus giving the wide domain to 
the United States. 





A CENTURY OF NEGLECT 


Bodley in the preface to his book 
‘George Rogers Clark, His Life and Public 
Services,” says, ‘‘For over a hundred 
years most of the facts about George 
Rogers Clark have lain buried in the un- 
published and widely scattered records 
of his time. His outstanding early military 
services have often been described; but 
later ones hardly less important and 
demanding far more of patriotic sacrifice, 
have rarely or never been noticed.” 

This intrepid hero braved unheard-of 
hardships and his daring and adroitness 
would have done honor to one twice his 
years. In Lockridge’s fascinating book for 
schcol children, ‘“‘George Rogers Clark, 
Pioneer Hero of the Old Northwest,” it is 
said ‘The early pioneers in Kentucky were 
saved by the foresight and leadership of 
George Rogers Clark, and it was through 
his efforts that the region was taken over 
by Virginia. Throughout this period he 
was preparing for that more daring enter- 
prise which was to add an empire to the 
territory of the United States.” 


D. A. R. TO THE FORE 


Virginia, in 1921, set the example by 
unveiling a memorial to her noble son. 
Now we, the Kentucky Daughters of the 
American Revolution, are anxious to do 
our part in helping with a still greater 
memorial. It was our pleasure, last March 
at our State Conference of the D. A. R., 
officially to endorse the work now under 
way to honor this fearless and brave 
conqueror in the memorial in his honor 
at Vincennes in 1929. The State Historian 
of the Kentucky Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in order to arouse more 
interest, asked last year that the fifty 
D. A. R. chapters in Kentucky each have a 
special program devoted to George Rogers 
Clark, and this fall she is asking that any 
chapters which omitted the subject last 
vear will this year make his achievements 
in the “Old Northwest” the center of a pro- 
gram. Atourlast State Conference we had 
the pleasure of hearing a lecture on George 
Rogers Clark by Mr. Ross F. Lockridge. 

Kentucky is indeed proud to claim 
George Rogers Clark as one of her noblest 
sons and to the Kentucky Daughters of the 
American Revolution his grave in Cave 
Hill Cemetery in Louisville will always 
be a hallowed spot. 
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CLARK FOUNDED LOUISVILLE 


To his list of colossal undertakings—the 
conquest of the Old Northwest, the political 
engendering of Kentucky, and the extension 
of American supremacy in the west— 
another notable achievement must be 
credited to George Rogers Clark. He was 
the founder of the city of Louisville. 

It is a matter for wonderment that this 
fact does not seem to be commonly ap- 
prehended even in Kentucky. At least, 
it is true that through some strange 
neglect, the city of Louisville has never 
made any appropriate memorialization of 
the fact, in the form of recognition and 
honor to the great pioneer champion. In 
the very vicinity whence Clark directed 
his most glorious enterprise, and where he 
spent many years of his life, the luster 
of this significant fact has been dimmed and 
overshadowed by the forgetfulness brought 
in the passing of almost a century and a 
half. 

In belated realization of the factual 
magnitude of George Rogers Clark, as a 
figure in our country’s beginning, second 
only to the immortal Washington, the 
nation is making amends for the neglect of 
so many years, in the $2,000,000 memorial 
at Vincennes. Perhaps in the train of this 
new awakening to a great memory, due 
honor will be paid to the hero as the 
founder of this great city. 


ROMANCE AT THE FALLS 

Romance hovers glamorously over the 
origin of the fair city at the falls of the Ohio. 
Beginning with the courageous Frenchman, 
La Salle, in 1669, many adventurers and 
explorers visited and commented upon the 
falls. In 1773 Captain Thomas Bullitt 
surveyed the vicinity of the falls and laid 
off plans for a town, for Dr. John Connolly 
who had secured patent for the lands. All 
seemed ready for the beginning of a town; 
but Indian troubles and the outburst of the 
Revolutionary War demolished the scheme. 

Tradition suggests that the first white 
man ever to reside at the falls was Sanders 
Stuart, who came there in 1775, living at 
first in a hollow sycamore tree and later in 
a log cabin on Corn Island. While Stuart 
and others may have claimed the falls as 
their home at this early period, it is quite 
likely, however, that they had a good deal 
of dodging about in the woods and other 
seeking of protection from the Indians, for 
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the Falls of the Ohio were a most exposed 
and perilous frontier. 

On the last of the year 1776, the county 
of Virginia was established by the State of 
Virginia. In 1777, Captain William Linn, 
bringing a boatload of powder from New 
Orleans to Pittsburgh, carried the ammuni- 
tion keg by keg around the talls, put it back 
on the beat and proceeded to his destination 
where the powder was used by the colonists 
in their contest against Great Britain. 

Through this period of one hundred and 
eight years, from La Salle in 1669, to Cap- 
tain Linn in 1777, no settlement or town 
had been successfully attempted. It re- 
mained for a greater man than any who 
had yet viewed the falls to form a settle- 
mentiand to lay the foundations of a great 
city. This heroic figure was George Rogers 


Clark. 
THE First SETTLEMENT 


In May, 1778, General Clark set out from 
Redstone, on the Monongahela River, with 
one hundred fifty raw militia, for the 
conquest of the British posts in the Illinois 
country. In the train of his expedition 
were some twenty families, chiefly com- 
posed of the wives and children of recruits. 
When the Falls of the Ohio were reached, 
General Clark landed on Corn Island for 
the purpose of disciplining his troops and 
erecting shelter for the families and the 
supplies. To provide for these families, 
he had trees cut vigorously, canebrake 
cleared away, gardens planted and cabins 
and a temporary stockade built. A store 
of supplies was laid in for the families. 
Leaving them and a few of the less sternly 
fitted men behind, Clark left on his im- 
mortal expedition June 24, 1778. 

The families thus placed on Corn Island 
by General Clark on May 27, 1778, be- 
came the founders of the city of Louisville. 
The Falls of the Ohio were never without 
inhabitants after their arrival. 

Under the directions of General Clark 
himself, they began the building of a fort 


on the east side of a ravine that entered the 
Ohio immediately at the foot of the 
present Twelfth Street. By Christmas, 
1778, this fort was deemed near enough 
completion for occupancy; and_ with 
typical pioneer celebration, consisting of 
merriment and feasting, they moved into 
at. 
THE Town Is PLANNED 


During a year of residence on the island 
and on the shore, the colonists had not 
been disturbed by Indians; and conclud- 
ing that General Clark’s expeditions had 
assured permanent safety, and as new- 
comers had swelled their numbers, they 
determined to establish a town and build 
houses for residence outside the fort. 
Seven trustees who were appointed met 
April 17, 1779, and agreed upon the plan 


of the town, had a map made of it, and 


adopted rules for its government. Their 
action constituted the first official step 
in the genesis of Louisville. 


A map of the new town at the falls was 
also made by General Clark in 1779, 
wherein he recommended that a large 
portion of the site, including the ground 
between Main Street and the river, and two 
whole squares where the Court House now 
stands, be marked ‘‘public.’’ Had _ his 
plan been adopted and adhered to by the 
trustees, Louisville, with these public 
grounds and parks adorned with the original 
forest trees, would have been one of the 
handsomest cities on the continent. 


Thus the fifty-some men, women and 
children who first lived on Corn Island, 
and who with later additions became the 
first inhabitants of the town, officially born 
April 17, 1779, were the forerunners of the 
great metropolis of today. And to George 
Rogers Clark, who brought them to the 
falls, who built the fort on the main shore, 
and who spent there his last years in 
neglect, suffering and poverty, belongs the 
honor and recognition due the founder of 
the city of Louisville. 








The George Rogers Clark Movement 


By Martua A. ALLERDICE, 


Indianapolis, Ind., Secretary Indiana 
Clark Commission 


In May, 1925, at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Indiana Historical 
Society, it was voted “that the Society 
promote a celebration of the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of the George Rogers 
Clark expedition, with special reference to 
the occupation of Fort Sackville at Vin- 
cennes, February 25, 1779.’’ This is the 
first formal record of the George Rogers 
Clark movement. 


By December of the same year, the 
movement was clearly visioned in the minds 
of its sponsors, and a definite plan out- 
lined—a plan that underwent a tremendous 
development in the next two years of its 
growth, and moved steadily on toward ac- 
complishment. A commission of five, 
later increased to twelve, was organized by 
the executive committee mentioned above. 
The commission soon formulated its plans, 
which included the purchase of the site of 
Fort Sackville, in Vincennes, the erection of 
a memorial structure and an adequate 
celebration of February 25, 1929, which 
would enlist in its observance, the states of 
Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Kentucky. 


First LEGISLATIVE STEPS 


A fund for the preliminary work of the 
commission was furnished by the Indiana 
Historical Society and the Society of 
Indiana Pioneers, and the city of Vincennes 
pledged itself, to purchase the properties on 
Blockhouse Square, a part of the original 


site of the fort. In 1927 a bill in behalf of 
the project was introduced in the State 
Legislature by Lemuel A. Pittenger and 
Addison Drake, and passed by both houses 
almost unanimously. It created an official 
George Rogers Clark Commission of fifteen 
members, authorized it to acquire the site 
of Fort Sackville, erect a suitable memorial 
structure thereon, and provide for an ade- 
quate celebration. It also provided, 
through a tax levy, a fund of approximately 
$400,000 for purchasing the site. 


MILLION DOLLAR FEDERAL AID 


A measure was also introduced in 
Congress by Senator Watson and Repre- 
sentative Will R. Wood. President 
Coolidge had recommended federal aid of 
the movement in his annual message. The 
Act was passed early in 1928. It provided 
for an appropriation by Congress of a 
million dollars, to be expended on the 
erection of a memorial structure and 
created a federal commission of fifteen 
members to direct such expenditure. 


The membership of the Indiana official 
commission almost duplicated that of the 
unofficial commission of 1925; and the 
federal commission included in its member- 
ship seven members from the Indiana com- 
mission. Thus there has been no break in 
the unity or impetus of the plans, which 
have followed, in the main, the suggestions 
contained in the preliminary report sub- 
mitted to the unofficial commission in 1926, 
by H. Van Buren Magonigle, the New York 
architect advisor consulted by them. 


THE ARCHITECT’S PLANS 


Mr. Magonigle’s suggestions include: A 
memorial building, such as a Hall of History 
with beautiful mural paintings depicting 
the steps in the conquest of the Old North- 
west, appropriate statues, etc., a surround- 
ing park which would include in its scheme 
the Indiana approach to the new bridge to 
be built across the Wabash; the old French 
cathedral with its historic environs; and a 
parkway along the river, linking the 
memorial grounds with the old Harrison 
homestead. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE May ATTEND 


The Clark movement is now within sight 
of the sesquicentennial anniversary date, 
and is making plans for its observance. 
Since the memorial structure will probably 
not be completed until the year 1930, the 
final celebration will be postponed until 
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that time, and the observance of February 
25, 1929, will dedicate the project. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has given his unofficial prom- 
ise to be present on that occasion, and it 
is expected that a delegation from the 
states of the Northwest Territory and 
Kentucky will take to him a formal invita- 
tion from those states to give the address 
of the day. 


PUBLIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Meanwhile, the history of Clark’s Ex- 
pedition and of his heroic part in the story 
of Western Expansion is penetrating the 
consciousness of the public. This, too, 
has been accomplished, in the main, 
through the efforts of the Clark commis- 
sions and those who have collaborated 
with them—the historical and _ pioneer 
societies throughout the states interested, 
the various chapters of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and everywhere, 
the schools. 

In Indiana, foremost in this educational 
task have been Christopher B. Coleman, 
Director of the Indiana Historical Bureau, 
and Ross F. Lockridge, author of the 


History of George Rogers Clark used in 
the public schools, and known, through 
his untiring service as speaker in its behalf, 
as “The Orator of the Clark Movement.”’ 


Historic CELEBRATIONS 


During the spring and summer of 1928, 
public interest has been centered upon 
historic places associated with George 
Rogers Clark’s conquest. On June 16, 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, celebrated not 
only its own founding in 1775, but also 
certain years of Clark’s youth, when he 
made Harrodsburg his headquarters and 
there conceived the idea of the expedition 
against Sackville. They also celebrated 
the departure of the Bowman brothers and 
their followers on the Clark expedition. 
In the field enclosing the replica of old 
Fort Harrod, the Bowman Memorial Gate- 
way to the Fort was dedicated, and 
hundreds of people joined in the ceremony 
and heard Mr. Lockridge’s address. On 
June 24, at Clarksville, Indiana, founded 
by Clark, and his home for seven years, a 
great company gathered again from Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and the neighboring states, 
to commemorate the day on which Clark 
and his men made their start from Corn 


Island. Many visited, too, the site of 
Clark’s home, and his grave, in Cave Hill 
Cemetery, Louisville. 

Near Metropolis, Illinois, is the site of 
Fort Massac, the point at which Clark and 
his men left their boats and began the six 
days’ trail to Kaskaskia. This trail was 
retraced, as nearly as possible, on July 2 
and 3, by the George Rogers Clark Histor- 
ical Expedition, under the leadership of 
Paul B. Corr, secretary of the Northwest 
Territory Commission. Before starting 
upon the trail, they attended, with thou- 
sands of others, the three-day celebration 
at Metropolis, near Fort Massac. They 
were present at the ceremonies marking 
Governors Day, D. A. R. and Kentucky 
Day, and American Legion Day, with their 
group of speakers including Secretary of 
State Louis L. Emmerson, Governor Flem 
D. Sampson of Kentucky, Senator Charles 
S. Deneen of Chicago, and Ross F. Lock- 
ridge of Bloomington, Indiana. 


The end of the trail was marked by a 
Fourth of July celebration directed by the 
Northwest Territory Commission, and 
commemorating Clark’s capture of Kas- 
kaskia. The ceremonies were held near 
the breastworks of old Fort Gage, which 
was built on a hill and which still sur- 
mounts the encroachment of the Missis- 
sippi. Here was presented Mr. Corr’s 
pageant, ‘“The Long Knives of Kaskaskia”’ ; 
and addresses were given by Theodore C. 
Pease of the University of Illinois, and 
Mr. Lockridge. On July 5 the expedition 
was brought to a close with a dinner given 
by its hosts of East St. Louis, at which 
new plans were formed for advancing the 
Clark movement. 


NEW Projects FORTHCOMING 


New and interesting Clark projects are 
forthcoming in the near future, by the 
various state commissions and by the 
Federal Commission, which is now ready 
to effect its permanent organization. 
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CLARK—THE WATCHMAN OF 
THE OHIO 
By Mrs. Emma S. Backus, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, President Clark 
Memorial Commission of Ohio 


Though not the founder of Cincinnati, 
George Rogers Clark and his men were the 
first to build a blockhouse on the present 
site of that city, which was colonized about 
a decade later by John Cleves Symmes. 
In this respect Clark was, in a sense, a John 
the Baptist, preparing the way through 
the wilderness for the more permanent 
builders who followed him. 

Moreover, it was the vigilance of Clark 
and his soldiers, who manned the gunboat 
that patrolled the river from Louisville 
to Cincinnati, just prior to the latter’s 
settlement, that made this territory actually 
the possession of the United States. Clark 
made the settlement of this territory 
possible by protecting it throughout the 
Revolution and afterward. 

It was in August, 1780, that Clark 
gathered together a large force at the mouth 
of the Licking River, to punish theShaw- 
nees. The previous terrible raids conducted 
by Bird and others against the Kentucky 
frontier had shown the hero of Vincennes 
that his task was not yet finished. 

Marching along the Ohio River, Captain 
Hugh McGary, a subordinate officer, per- 
sisted in walking with his company on the 
north, or Indian, side of the river. Clark 
warmed him, but to no avail. One day 
McGary discovered Indian tracks and 
hastily attempted to bring his men to the 
Kentucky side. The detachment was 
attacked by Indians, and some of the men 
were wounded. Because these men must 
of necessity be left behind, Clark ordered 
the building of the blockhouse to ac- 
commodate them and their supplies. The 
city of Cincinnati now stands on the site 
of that blockhouse. 

We take proper pride in the fact that the 
“Sword of Kentucky” flashed brilliantly 
in Ohio in two triumphant retaliatory 
expeditions after the taking of Vincennes. 
The first, mentioned above, was the answer 
to the destruction of Ruddles and Martins 
Station by the expedition >f Colonel Bird 
in the summer of 1780. Clark, who was then 
building Fort Jefferson on the Mississippi, 
decided that it was time to “give the 
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Shawnees a drubbing,” for this warlike 
nation was usually in the forefront of these 
bloody raids. Returning quickly to Har- 
rodsburg, he closed the land court, and 
ordered all able-bodied fighting men of 
Kentucky to muster at the mouth of the 
Licking. They came promptly—nearly all 
of Kentucky’s fighters, almost a thousand— 
at the call of their trusted commander. 
Benjamin Logan, James Harrod, Simon 
Kenton and many others of equal fame were 
there. 

With this formidable Kentucky army, 
Clark marched rapidly north and west of 
the Ohio and destroyed the Shawnee 
villages of Chillicothe and Piqua on the 
Scioto and Mad rivers. Ina pitched battle 
at Piqua all the warriors of the Shawnee 
nation aided by a band of several hundred 
Mingoes under Simon Girty were complete- 
ly routed. 

A tragic incident of this battle was the 
death of Joseph Rogers. He was a favorite 
cousin of Clark’s and had come with him to 
Kentucky, where he was captured by the 
Indians not far from Harrodsburg on 
Christmas Day, 1776, while helping bring 
the powder from Virginia. He had been a 
captive nearly four years, and was killed 
in this battle of Piqua while attempting to 
escape to his friends. He died in Clark’s 
arms. 


Tecumseh, a child of twelve at this time, 
fought in the battle and saw his home and 
the place of his birth burned to ashes. The 
terrible Shawnees were humbled for the 
time being, and had to cease fighting and 
devote themselves to hunting to save their 
people from starvation, as all of their grow- 
ing crops and supplies were destroyed. The 
state of Ohio has commemorated this 
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victory by erecting a beautiful monument 
on the site cf the battle a few miles west of 
Springfield. 

Clark’s next decisive blow in Ohio was 
two years later—the sequel to Blue Licks. 
To avenge this disaster, Clark mustered 
another Kentucky army of one thousand 
and fifty men at the mouth of the Licking 
early in November, 1782. He used the 
blockhcuse acress the river on the site of 
Cincinnati as before. Hugh McGary and 
Daniel Boone, both of whom fought at 
Blue Licks, were with him. The savages 
fled in the utmost disorder before this 
avenging band, and all the Indian towns 
on the Miami, seven or more, were ravaged. 
Clark sent Colonel Logan on upto Loramie’s 
Station at the head of the Great Miami, the 
carrying place to the lakes, where a British 
post was taken and destroyed. This was 
the last blow of the Revolution. It left the 
Indians demoralized and powerless and 
placed this region in control of the Con- 
quercr cf the old Northwest at the cicse of 
the war. 


COLONEL BULLITT’S PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CLARK 





Corroborative of other descriptions is 
Colonel Cuthbert Bullitt’s personal recol- 
lections of George Rogers Clark in the hero’s 
last years, after he had lost his leg and was 
living with Mrs. Croghan, a sister. In 
1902 Colonel Bullitt told Captain Alfred 


Pirtle: ‘General Clark was not a very 
tall man, had dark eyes, his hair was white 
and thin. He looked fiercely at us boys 
and said very little. He frightened us 
many a time so that we used to run away, 
afraid that he might hurt us in some way. 
His face was always red, and he was fat and 
broad. He did not use a crutch, but sat 
in a chair on rollers and rolled himself up 
and down and around the house on the 
wide porch.” 

According to Captain Pirtle, Colonel 
Bullitt was at the disinterment of the 
remains of General Clark, when (1869) they 
were to be removed to Cave Hill, and sug- 
gested that the military buttons found 
with the remains in one of the several 
graves opened, must be those of General 
Clark, which was substantiated by there 
being only one leg bone found with the 
buttons. Colonel Bullitt’s recollections 
were printed in the July, 1927, issue of 
“The History Quarterly.” 


YEARBOOK 1913 OF KENTUCKY 
SOCIETY SONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 
JUDGE SAMUEL M. WILSON 

He combined in himself in the highest 
degree command over the three great 
departments of political activity, viz., 
war, diplomacy, and statecraft. He has 
been called the ‘Hannibal of the West,’’ 
but the likeness, it seems to me, stops short 
with the persons of the two men, for their 
careers were radically dissimilar. In the 
versatility and vigor of his genius he may 
be likened with equal propriety to the great 
Napoleon. But in my opinion he resembles 
no one so much both in character and 
achievement as he does that intrepid 
spirit, Robert Clive, and his conquest of 
British India. With a keen perception of 
the state of things in the western country, 
its exposed condition and the strategic 
value of its outposts; with no means at 
his command equal to the contest, but 
with unwavering devotion to his native 
land, a supreme confidence in himself, 
and a courage that oftentimes bordered on 
foolhardy recklessness, George Rogers 
Clark accomplished for Virginia and the 
Confederation only on a smaller scale what 
Clive accomplished for Great Britain in its 
empire of the East. 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE APPROVES 
CLARK’S GREATER RECOGNITION 

President Coolidge, in his annual message 
to the Congress of the United States, Dec- 
ember 6, 1927, said: ‘February 25, 1929, 
is the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the capture of Fort Sackville at Vincennes 
in the State of Indiana. This eventually 
brought into the Union what was known as 
the Northwest Territory, embracing the 
region north of the Ohio River between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi. This ex- 
pedition was led by George Rogers Clark. 
His historic character and the importance 
of his victory are too little known and 
understood. They gave us not only this 
northwest territory, but by means of that 
the prospect of reaching the Pacific. The 
State of Indiana is proposing to dedicate 
the site of Fort Sackville as a national 
shrine. The federal government may well 
make some provision for the erection under 
its own management of a fitting memorial 
at that point.” 
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CLARK IN HIS RELATION TO 
THE OTHER PIONEERS 


Mrs. JovETT TAYLOR CANNON, 


Secretary-Treasurer Kentucky State 
Historical Society 


As a military leader Clark was unsur- 
passed; but it was not with the thought of 
such leadership that he came to settle on 
“the Western Waters.’”’ An economist by 
nature, and something of a prophet also; 
he came with the idea of developing the 
rich country west of the Alleghenies. A 
brief residence convinced him that the 
security of the country demanded the 
organization of both a civil and military 
government. 

His efforts to secure from the State of 
Virginia the necessary equipment for the 
militia brought him into contact with the 
Governor and council, and also resulted 
in his selection, without any suggestion on 
his part, as the commander of the expedi- 
tion which he so earnestly recommended 
as necessary for the protection of the 
frontier. 


DOMINANT FIGURE 


From the day he first reached Harrods- 
town, Clark was the recognized dominant 
figure among Kentucky pioneers. To 
speak of Clark as an outstanding leader is 
not to disparage the high qualities of Boone, 
Logan, Kenton, Harrod and a dozen other 
brave spirits of those stirring days. His 
was a different quality of leadership; it had 
in it more of the strategist and more of the 
statesman. His vision was broader, and 
his conception of the proper methods of 
attaining ultimate victory correspondingly 
more far reaching. 

It ought to be remarked in this connec- 
tion that Clark was without family ties in 
Kentucky. His planning, therefore, was 
not hedged about by the ever-present 
necessity of the immediate defense of wife 
and children, as was the case with so many 
of his comrades. This matter may well be 
considered a fortuitous circumstance, as it 
gave a more or less free range to the action 
of a brilliant mind, peculiarly fitted to the 
task of planning an offense so striking, 
spectacular and effective, as to obviate in a 
large measure the necessity for future 
defense. In Clark’s thinking the best way 
to defend Carthage was to capture Rome. 


This superiority of leadership created no 
feeling of jealously on the part of the other 
pioneers. On the contrary they welcomed 
to their councils this Washington of the 
west. Apparently he had that engaging 
personality and tact which made it easier 
for these men, some of whom were many 
years his senior, to acquiesce in his plans. 
It is doubtful, however, whether, with all 
these qualities we have just mentioned, 
Clark could have held their allegiance if 
they had not also recognized in him that 
sine qua non in the mind of the Kentucky 
pioneer in his estimate of a comrade or 
leader, namely, an unquestioned and never- 
failing courage. 

None of that band of Indian fighters 
whose heroic deeds are part of Kentucky’s 
glorious history, possessed this quality in a 
higher degree than Clark. A mere mention 
of his acts at Kaskaskia and Fort Sack- 
ville is sufficient. Coupled with the cour- 
age which he displayed on these two special 
occasions is another quality that, for want 
of a better name, might be called a com- 
bination of rare strategy and bald audacity. 
This was illustrated in the spectacular 
announcement of his arrival in Kaskaskia; 
appearing with a few of his men in the room 
where a public ball was in progress, he 
announced that the participants in the 
dance were his prisoners. At Fort Sack- 
ville he granted Hamilton’s request for a 
conference announcing in advance that an 
unconditional surrender must result. 

It was inevitable that such qualities of 
leadership as these should excite the 
admiration of men of the type of the 
Kentucky pioneers and result in the loyalty 
and devotion which made possible the 
expedition which ended so gloriously at old 
Vincennes. 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK IN 
HISTORICAL WRITINGS 


AFTER LONG NEGLECT,’ 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR HERO 
ComeEs Into His Own 


Otto A. ROTHERT, 
Secretary of the Filson Club 


George Rogers Clark has been recognized 
for a long time by most American historians 
as one of the great men of this country. It 
was not until about the beginning of this 
century that the general reading public 
began to realize what Clark did in his day. 
Many casual readers are still so poorly 
informed that they have the erroneous 
impression that George Rogers Clark who 

_saved the old Northwest in 1778 and his 
brother William Clark of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition of 1803 are one and the 
same man. 

When I am asked what one book on 
George Rogers Clark is regarded the best, 
my answer is, if a popularand comparatively 
brief history is desired, read ‘‘George 
Rogers Clark, Pioneer Hero of the Old 
Northwest,’’ by Ross F. Lockridge, a book 
of 210 pages published in 1927. Ifa more 
detailed and analytical work is wanted, 
read, ‘“‘George Rogers Clark, His Life and 
Public Service,” by Temple Bodley, a 
work of 425 pages, published in 1926, 

r ‘Conquest of the Country Northwest 
of the Ohio River and Life of George 
Rogers Clark,’”’ by William H. English. 


EARLY INJUSTICE 


Clark’s career is more or less briefly set 
out in all histories bearing on the early days 


of our republic. Formal histories of 
Kentucky—Marshall, Butler, Collins, 
Shaler, Smith, McElroy, Johnson, Kerr, 
Cherry and Bodley-Wilson—take up his 
activities in some detail. Marshall's 
“History of Kentucky,” published in 1812 
and 1824, shows a prejudiced and un- 
friendly feeling toward Clark. Unfortu- 
nately much of what Marshall wrote against 
Clark influenced, to a great extent, many 
subsequent historians. The injustice done 
by Marshall is vanishing. Old records are 
now available and the world is beginning to 
realize what a stupendous work was done 
by Clark. 

The general recognition of Clark, long 
delayed, has been stimulated by time— 
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the test of all men—and by the finding and 
compiling of long lost and forgotten Clark 
papers. These documents—originals or 
photostatic copies—are being carefully 
housed and catalogued in various historical 
societies and private collections, among 
them being the Virginia State Library, the 
Illinois State Historical Society, Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society, Library of 
Congress, and the R. C. Ballard Thrus- 
ton Collection of the Filson Club. The 
result is that recent writers on Clark, by 
going back to the original documents, can 
interpret him in a true and unprejudiced 
light. When these many old documents 
have been more thoroughly analyzed, 
Americans will realize more than ever that 
Clark was one of the world’s greatest 
military strategists. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK 


(From Lockridge ‘‘George Rogers Clark.’’) 


During his later years he lived part of the 
time with his father and mother at Mulberry 
Hill in Kentucky, just outside of Louisville. 
He built a log house at Clark’s Point in 
Clarksville, on the high bank overlooking 
the Falls of the Ohio, opposite the point on 
Corn Island where he had launched his 
expedition to Kaskaskia. In this cabin 
in southern Indiana he spent many 
melancholy hours. It was the only home 
he ever knew as hisown. He was a lonely 
bachelor all his days. 

He received many distinguished visitors 
in his home at Clark’s Point. Josiah Espy 
visited him there in 1805 and wrote in his 
journal: 

“At the lower end of the falls is the 
deserted village of Clarksburgh (Clarks- 
ville) in which General Clark himself 
resides. I had the pleasure of seeing this 
celebrated warrior at his lonely cottage 
seated on Clark’s Point. This point is 
situated at the upper end of the falls, 
particularly the lower rapid, commanding 
a full and delightful view of the falls, parti- 
cularly the zig-zag channel which is only 
navigated at high water. The general has 
not taken much pains to improve this 
commanding and beautiful spot, having 
only raised a small cabin, but it is capable 
of being made one of the handsomest seats 
in the world. 

“‘General Clark has now become frail and 
rather helpless, but there are the remains 
of great dignity and manliness in his 
countenance, person and deportment, and 
I was struck, on seeing him, with perhaps a 

‘fancied likeness to the great and immortal 
Washington.” 


His Last MISFORTUNE 


It was in this lonely cottage that his last 
and greatest misfortune befell him. While 


there alone one night in 1809, he was 
stricken with paralysis. He fell near the 
fireplace and burned one of his legs so 
severely that it had to be amputated. As 
the use of anesthetics was then unknown, 
he lay for two hours without flinching under 
the pain of the surgeon’s knife. Fifes and 
drums were played outside the door, and 
the old warrior snapped his fingers, keeping 
time to the martial music. After this, he 
was utterly helpless and dependent. His 
sister, Mrs. Lucy Croghan, took him to her 
home at Locust Grove, Kentucky, a few 
miles from Louisville, where she cared for 
him the remaining nine years of his life. 

In his old age George Rogers Clark cried 
out, “I have given the United States half 
of the territory they possess and they suffer 
me to remain in poverty.’”’ He died 
February 13, 1818, and was buried in 
Revolutionary uniform with military honors 
in the family cemetery at Locust Grove, 
Kentucky. His remains were afterwards 
removed to Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville, 
where they now rest. 





OFFICIAL COMMISSIONS FOR 
CLARK MEMORIAL 


That the Clark Memorial is in good hands 
is evidenced by the splendid personnel of 
the Federal Commission and of the various 
state commissions, as the following roster 
shows. 


THE FEDERAL COMMISSION 


The membership of the Federal Com- 
mission (The George Rogers Clark Sesqui- 
centennial Commission), is as follows: 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, James E. Watson 
of Indiana and Kenneth D. McKellar of 
Tennessee, appointed by Charles D. Dawes 
the President of the Senate; William R. 
Wood of Indiana, Albert H. Vestal of 
Indiana and Ralph Gilbert of Kentucky, 
appointed by Nicholas Longworth, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Ewing R. 
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Emison of Indiana; Mrs. Alvin T. Hert of 
Kentucky and Luther E. Smith of Missouri, 
appointed by President Coolidge; and six 
members selected from its membership by 
the Indiana George Rogers Clark Memorial 
Commission: Clement J. Richards, Terre 
Haute; D. Frank Culbertson, Vincennes; 
Lee Burns, Indianapolis; Lew M.O’Bannon, 
Corydon; Thomas Taggart, French Lick; 
Mrs. Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend. 


THE INDIANA COMMISSION 


The members of the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial Commission of Indiana are: 
Clement J. Richards, Terre Haute, Presi- 
dent; Dr. James A. Woodburn, Vice- 
President; Monsignor Francis H. Gavisk, 
Lee Burns, William Fortune, Mrs. Ed 
Jackson, Christopher B. Coleman, all of 
Indianapolis; D. Frank Culbertson, Vin- 
cennes; Frank C. Ball, Muncie; Mrs. Anne 
Studebaker Carlisle, South Bend; Harry G. 


Leslie, Lafayette; Ewing R. Emison, Vin- 
cennes; Thomas Taggart, French Lick; 
F. Harold Van Orman, Evansville; and 
Lew M. O’Bannon, Corydon. 


THE OHIO COMMISSION 


Without awaiting legislative action, 
Governor Vic Donahey named the following 
well-known citizens as the official George 
Rogers Clark Commission of the State of 
Ohio: Emma S. Backus, Cincinnati; 
Walter S. Boulger, Chillicothe; Horace S. 
Kiefer, Springfield; George U. Marvin, 
Columbus; Edward Orton, Jr., Columbus. 


THE KENTUCKY COMMISSION 


The last legislature created a George 
Rogers Clark Commission for the state of 
Kentucky and authorized the appointment 
of five members by the Governor. The 
appointments have not yet been made. 





SERVICE BUREAU OF STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS MOVED 
ITS OFFICES TO CHICAGO 


For the promotion of their mutual 
interests, the combined State Teachers 
Associations maintain a central office. 
This clearing-house for our state organiza- 
tions is known as the Service Bureau of 
State Teachers Associations. 


For the past five years it has been housed 
with the Iowa State Teachers Association 
in Des Moines. The growth of the organiza- 
tion although not at all phenomenal, has 
been consistent and has now reached a point 
which justifies its moving the offices toa 
larger and more central location. It is to 
be hoped that this move will result not only 
in securing more business in the way of 
advertising but also in making the Service 
Bureau of a larger service to the 576,198 
members. 


Cn July 1st, the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations moved into its new 
home in Rooms 101-103 of the Great 
Northern Hotel in Chicago. Every mem- 
ber of the State Teachers Association 
should feel a personal and proprietary 
interest in this new headquarters. When- 
ever you are in Chicago, you are most 
cordially invited to call and the manager, 
Miss Rawson, or her assistant will be more 


than glad to serve you. Any information 
you desire will be freely given. 

The Service Bureau Offices in the Great 
Northern Hotel should become Chicago 
headquarters for visiting school people. 











NOTICE! 


PECIAL reduced hotel rates are 

given to Teachers when reservation 
is made for accommodations through 
the office of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association, which is now 
making its headquarters at the Great 
N orthern Hotel. TheG reat N orthern 
is conveniently located in the center 
of Chicago’s loop. The rooms are large 
and comfortable and you will find 
home-like environment, attentive serv- 


ice and excellent food. 


You are cordially invited to make 
this your home when in Chicago 


GREAT ‘NORTHERN HOTEL 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
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UEL W. LAMKIN 


BICGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF UEL W. 
LAMKIN, PRESIDENT N. E. A. 


President Uel Walter Lamkin, is a native 
Missourian, born in the town of California 
in Meniteau County, Missouri. His life 
has been one of close and continuous 
contact with schcols, his father having been 
a teacher. His elementary, secondary and 
college education he received in the public 
schools and State University of his native 
state. 

Perhaps more to satisfy a tradition of his 
mother’s family than with any intention 
of following law as a profession, Mr. Lamkin 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
at an early age. 

For several years he served the schools 
of his home town, Clinton, Missouri, in the 
capacities of high school teacher, elementary 
school principal and high school principal. 
For the past twenty years he has been 
engaged in larger administrative school 
work for his county, state and nation. 
This division of his life has included work 
as county superintendent, high school 
inspector, assistant state superintendent, 
state superintendent, vocational officer in 
the St. Louis District, chief division of 
re-habilitation, and director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Since 
1921, he has been President of the North- 


west Missouri State Teachers College at 
Maryville, which pcsition he now holds. 

Mr. Lamkin has always been active in 
teacher’s organization work. While county 
superintendent of schools, he was elected 
President of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and his administration was a 
notable one. He has served this Association 
also as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and in various other capacities. As 
Chairman of the Building Committee he 
deserves a large part of the credit for the 
splendid headquarters building which his 
State Asscciation has recently built. 

He has also served the National Educa- 
tion Association as a member of the 
Executive Committee. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 

The summer meeting of the Naticnal 
Education Association, held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 1-7, was noted for its 
large attendance and deep interest in the 
program. Miss Cornelia S. Adair and the 
heads of the various departments of the 
organization presented a program of un- 
usual worth. ‘‘Education for Citizenship” 
served as the general theme of the discus- 
sions. 


Rarely has so much emphasis been 
placed upon character building ina general 
program of the N. E. A. 

Dr. A. E. Winshipp offers the following 
comment on the program, ‘“‘The Minne- 
apolis program was the most important 
program of achievement that we have ever 


known. Achievement was written all over 
the administration of President Adair, an 
administration that will stand out in the 
history of the Association as one of the 
noblest recognitions of educational service 
in American history.” 

The Kentucky delegation met in the 
Francis Drake Hotel Monday afternoon of 
July 2nd and elected members of the follow- 
ing committees: Committee on Creden- 
tials, R. J. Bell, Louisville; Committee on 
Resolutions, C. E. Dudley, Henderson; 
Committee on Necrology, Mattie Dalton, 
Lexington. R. E. Williams, Louisville, was 
nominated for re-election as State Director 
of the N. E. A. The delegation unani- 
mously voted to request the appointment 
of Prof. McHenry Rhoads to represent 
Kentucky in the Geneva conference on 
FAucation next July. 

The 1929 session of the N. E. A. will be 
held in Atlanta, Ga., July 1-5. 
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HON. JOHN J. TIGERT BECOMES 
PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY 
OF FLORIDA 


Dr. John J. Tigert, Commissioner of the 
United States Bureau of Education, today 
tendered to Secretary West of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for transmittal to 
President Coolidge, his resignation from 
that post that he might accept the 
presidency of the University of Florida, to 
which he had been elected on July 9th, 
by its Board of Regents. Commissioner 
Tigert’s resignation will be effective Septem- 
ber 1st, and he will assume his new res- 
ponsibilities with the opening of the 
autumn term. 


Dr. Tigert’s letter to Secretary West 
was as follows: . 

“T hand you herewith my resignation as 
Commissioner of Education for transmittal 
to the President. 


‘May I take this opportunity to say in 
a formal way that I am very grateful for 
the kind consideration which you have 
given me in the short period of time that 
I have had the honor to serve under you. 
I have had this step under consideration 
for some time, the tender having been 
made previous to your coming. Your 
evident interest in education and the 
prospect of such pleasant relations as I 
feel I would have with you make me 
reluctant to leave the Bureau at this time. 
However, I feel that the call of the presi- 
dency of a State university offers an 
opportunity to get back into educational 
work which I can hardly afford to disre- 
gard.” 


Dr. Tigert became Commissioner of 
Education in June, 1921, and has therefore 
served for seven years. He is a native of 
Tennessee, was educated at Vanderbilt 
University, went to Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar, and was President of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College at the age of 27. He 
taught philosophy at the University of 
Kentucky, went to France with the Y. M. 
C. A. during the war, transferred to the 
Army Education Corps of the American 
Expeditionary Force and was assigned as 
a lecturer at Beaune, France. Returning 
from Europe, he resumed jhis post at the 
University of Kentucky until he was made 
Commissioner of Education in 1921. 

Dr. Tigert has a host of friends who wish 
him well in his new position. 








COMPTON’S =< IN THE 


CLASSROOMS OF THE NATION 





Above—a pho:ograth of grade 7 A—Gooarich Schoo.. 

Chicago, Ill. Miss Florence Evans i: the teacher. The 

Class, as usual, is using Compton's im the prepara 
tion of its geography iesson. 


“In my school I have installed a 
class-library in every classroom 
from the 4th grade up. Andin each 
library I have placed a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
because after careful tests I have 
found it accurate, comprehensive, 
thoroughly attractive to the pu- 
pils, and the most modern ency- 
clopedia available.’—Miss Evelyn 
Colby, Principal. 


Miss Evetyn Co_sy 


Principal 
The Goodrich School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Growing Need for Compton’s 
Now Nationally Recognized 


So Classroom photographed above is typical 
of the daily procedure in thousands of modern 
schoolrooms. The class using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia from the class-library to make a 
lesson presentation complete. Compton’s can func- 
tion just as profitably in your classroom. 

In the modern presentation of any lesson there 
must be countless references to other volumes to 
amplify the facts the textbook gives. In Compton’s 
all of these facts are presented in simple phrase- 
ology, accurate, interesting, completely illustrated, 
and immediately accessible. With Compton’s in the 
class-library these references can be read immedi- 
ately when the need arises. This is necessary if the 
most is to be gained from the lesson. 

Every reference that may be sought, every fact of 
world-wide progress—Science, History, Geography, 
Human Achievement—all is up-to-the-minute in 
Compton’s, recognized as the ideal school encyclo- 
pedia by all who have used it. Leading educators 
and textbook authors urge its use in the class-library. 


Start your class-library with Compton’s. Sample 
pages and prices sent free on request. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











The Teaching of Spelling in the 
Elementary School 


ERNEST Horn, 
Professor of Education State University 
of Iowa 
INTRODUCTION 


In erder to teach spelling intelligently 
and eff.ciently, the teacher should know six 
things: First, she should know the various 


vccabulary studies which have made it 
pcessible for us to select useful words to 
teach; second, she should know which of 
these words should be taught in any given 
grade; third, she should know how to plan 
her class prccedures efficiently; fourth, she 


ERNEST HORN 
State University of Iowa 
should know how students can best learn 
how to spell; fifth, she should know how to 
encourage pupils to write for worthy 
purposes; sixth, she should know how best 
tc measure the results cf her teaching. 


Wuat Worps To TEACH 


The discussicn which follows applies to 
the words taught systematically but even 
if spelling is taught incidentally, the 
teacher needs this information in order to 
guide the child intelligently. The writer 


remembers very well the spelling lessons 
when he was a pupil in the first grade. 
Many a student had to stand on the flcor 
cr stay in at recess because of a failure to 
learn a spelling lesson. Some of the words 
were easy and useless, such as mat. Other 
wcerds were hard and relatively useless, such 
as bureau. Modern education in its desire 
to help the child takes the greatest care to 
insure that the child will learn those werds 
which are mcst important to know. These 
are the words which are most often needed 
in writing. Mcdern educaticn also takes 
care to see that the child does not waste his 
tire in studying words which are seldom 
used. The best cf modern textbooks help 
to solve this problem for the teacher, but 
it is a good thing for the teacher to know 
something of the investigations which have 
enabled us to select the most useful words 
and to reject the least useful. 

The mcst important investigations with 
which the elementary school teacher should 
be familiar are listed under the following 
prcblems 

1. Which words are of the most per- 
manent value in the writing done in life 
cutside the school? 

Hern, Ernest. ‘‘A Basic Writing Vocab- 
ulary.””. University of Iowa Monograph 
in Education, No. 4, April 1, 1926. 

2. Which words are of the most per- 
manent value in reading done in life outside 
of school? 

Thorndike, E.L. ‘‘The Teachers’ Word 
Book.”’ Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

3. Which words are most frequently 
used in writing dene by elementary school 
children? 

All published investigations of the writing 
of young children are reviewed briefly in 
the ‘“‘Third Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence.’’ Chapter 4. The sig- 
nificance of these investigations is pointed 
out in Volume Two of “The Classroom 
Teacher,”’ which is published by the Class- 


> 
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room Teacher, Inc.,°104 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

4. Which words are most frequently 
found in the reading done by primary 
children? 


Gates, A. L. ‘A Reading Vocabulary 
for the Primary Grades.”” Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


Horn, Ernest, in the ‘Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education,”’ Part 1, Chapter 7. 


5. Which words are most frequently 
used by children in speaking? 


Horn, Ernest. ‘‘Vocabulary of Children 
up to and Including the First Grade.”’ 
This investigation is summarized in the 
“Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education,’’ Part 1, 
Chapter 7. Bloomington, IIl., Public 
School Publishing Company. 

Horn, Madeline. ‘“The Thousand and 
Three Words Most Frequently Used by 
Kindergarten Children,” ‘‘Childhood Edu- 
cation,” November, 1926, pages 118-122. 


Smith, Madorah. ‘An Investigation of 
the Development of the Sentence and 
the Extent of Vocabulary in Young 
Children,” “Study in Child Welfare” No. 5, 
State University of Iowa, May, 1926. 

The data provided by the investigatiors 
cf children’s vocabulary are particularly 
impertant for the teacher for two reasons: 
First, they give for the first time an 
adequate clue as to the words that the 
primary grade child may be expected to 
understand; and second, they give for the 
first time an adequate clue to the words 
which grade children will most naturally 
write. It is easy to see how the data from 
adult writing needs, from adult reading 
needs, from children’s writing, from 
readers, and from the child’s spoken 
vocabulary, help us to decide what words 
should be taught in the elementary grades. 
However, there are two other types of data 
which must be taken into consideration in 
making a final decision as to what words to 
teach in any one of the elementary grades. 
These are the data which answers two 
questions: First, which words are phonet- 
ic; and second, which words are easiest 
to spell? The best answer to the first of 
these questions is by Dr. Anna Cordts.' 


1Cordts, Anna. 


This study helps the teacher to know 
accurately the phonetic analysis of a large 
number of the commonest words used in 
the primary grades. 


The second questicn is best answered by 
the various spelling scales. 


Using all of these types of data it is easy 
to determine what words should be taught in 
each of the grades. For example, the word 
all is among the first one hundred words 
most frequently used in the writing done 
outside the school. It is also in the first 
one hundred of the words most frequently 
used in the reading done outside of the 
school. It is among the first one hundred 
words most frequently found in the spoken 
vocabulary of children up to the age of six. 
It is reported in the lowest grade in which 
compositions have been analyzed by the 
various investigations of children’s themes. 
It is in every first reader. It is very easy 
to spell, as shown by the fact that only ten 
per cent of second grade children miss it. 
Because of these facts, the word should be 
put in grade one. Every word in every 
grade should be placed in that grade after a 
careful study of the scientific evidence on 
each of the factors given above. Among 
the five hundred words most frequently 
needed by young children there are more 
than three times as manv as are needed 
for the first-grade course of study which are 
also among the five thousand words most 
frequently used by adults. The area, 
therefore, in which the vocabulary of the 
first-grade child overlaps that of the adult 
is very significant. It is not necessary 
to force upon the first-grade child words not 
likely to be needed by him. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to include in the 
spelling course of study all the words that 
the child is likely to need in that grade. 


The practical question then is: Can one 
justify teaching to a first-grade child a 
word which is among the five hundred 
words most frequently used by him but 
which does not cccur in the basic adult list, 
while at the same time omitting a word 
which is as often or even more often needed 
by the child in his present life and is also 
of permanent value? Keeping in mind 
that the number of words which can be 
taught in grade one is limited, shall one 
teach squirrel while omitting mother? No 
such procedure can be justified. 


t “An Analysis and Classification of the Sounds of English Words in a Primary Reading Vocabulary.” Ph. 
D. Thesis, State University of Iowa. , 
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For the first six grades most modern 
courses of study in spelling and most 
modern textbooks in spelling do not 
recommend more than three thousand 
words. There are far more words than this 
according to the best data we have on the 
vocabulary of the children of these grades, 
which are among the words most frequently 
used by children and also among the five 
thousand words most frequently used by 
adults. In fact, even in the seventh and 
eighth grades there are still more words 
than are needed for purposes of the course 
of study which satisfy both the condition 
of present usefulness and of permanent 
value. 

Therefore, except for important peda- 
gogical ‘reasons, no words should be 
included in the course of study for the first 
six grades which are not among those most 
frequently needed by children of those 


grades and which are not also among the 
words of greatest permanent value to 


adults. Words needed by the child in his 
writing but not by adults should be 
learned incidentally. 


Points TO BE GIVEN SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


1. SELECTION OF WorpDs. The teacher 
should keep in mind that the words to be 
taught in these grades should be words of 
permanent value as well as words of 
present value to the child. 

2. TEACHING PupiLs To Stupy. In the 
past the tendency has been to let each 
pupil find for himself a method of study. 
It is not surprising that the methods thus 
found by the pupils were generally ineff- 
cient. Teachers should give special at- 
tention to teaching each pupil how to study 
effectively. Investigations relating to the 
improvement of method and completed up 
to 1919 are reviewed in Chapter 3, of the 
“Eighteenth Yearbook, Part II,” of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. More recent investigations are 
reviewed by Beatrice E. Roberts in the 
“Elementary English Review,” volume IV. 


3. INDIVIDUAL INsTRUCTION. A large 
part of the secret of the success which has 
been reached by use of the best modern 
methods, arises from the fact that each 
pupil studies what he needs to study. 
This adjustment of study to the needs of 
the individual is made possible by a 
preliminary test which makes clear to each 
pupil the words which he cannot yet spell. 
Thus the pupil is enabled to set up definite 
goals for himself, and the teacher is 
enabled to give each pupil just the help 
that is needed. This preliminary test is 
recommended in most of the spelling books 
which have been recently published. 


4. ATTENTION TO HANDWRITING DIF- 
FICULTIES. A careful study of the teaching 
of spelling has made it clear that many 
pupils are hindered in their spelling because 
of writing difficulties. This is especially 
true in the primary grades. The teacher 
must plan to eliminate this difficulty. 


5. CHILDRENS’ PURPOSES IN SPELLING, 
WRITING, AND LANGUAGE. Both the 
systematic and the incidental teaching of 
spelling thrive best in schools in which the 
children are encouraged to do a large 
amount of writing for worthy purposes. 
An excellent treatment of children’s pur- 
poses in writing is given in the “Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence,’’ Chapter 9. An_ especially 
helpful treatment of language in the 
primary grades is given by Annie E. Moore, 
in ““The Classroom Teacher,’ Volume III, 
pages 3 to 304. Since most of the writing 
done by adults in life outside the school 
is in connection with writing letters, letter 
writing is especially valuable as a prepara- 
tion for future needs. Even more important, 
perhaps, is its fine contribution to the 
enrichment of the child’s present life. 
Beginning in the first grade, and to an 
increasing degree in the succeeding grades, 
pupils should be encouraged to write letters. 
These letters should be short and neatly 
written. The spelling in the letters should 
be correct. Among the types of letters 
which should be written and which pupils 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
Set New Standards 


OUR SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science 
By CLEMENT, COLLISTER, AND THURSTON 


This book CAPTURES immediate interest and attention by means of a clever introduction to each chapter and 
HOLDS both throughout by simple, clear, direct style. Exceptional illustrations supplement and illumine the text. 
Experiments, demonstrations, projects, and balanced fact and thought questions fix essentials and apply the principles 

taught. Glossary and Index are Iroquois standard—THE BEST. The book meets the requirements of the New 
He Ward oo pie other Standard Syllabi. ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE STATES OF KANSAS, INDIANA, 


A STUDENT’S LABORATORY GUIDE AND PROJECT BOOK 
IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
By COLLISTER AND THURSTON 


This Manual is built to accompany any basal text in General Science. It standardizes the laboratory work in 
General Science, specifying minimum and maximum courses adaptable to varying laboratory conditions. The book 
also includes a series of projects. Ample space for Drawings, Observations and Conclusions is provided with each 
experiment. Sufficient graph paper with directions for plotting graphs is included. 


FRENCH—ITS ESSENTIALS 
By G. P. FouGERAY 


A new book for beginners in French, among whose noteworthy features is its grammar arrangement. First 
comes the text of the lesson, allin simple French which leads the student to use his growing vocabulary from the very 
first. Then, boxed-inafter each lesson, and keyed with the text, are the simply worded, clearly illustrated rules which 
apply. Astherulesare givenin both French and English, the student can study the grammar in English, or he can 
study it in French, or he can learn it first in English and then review itin French. This flexibility of method makes 
the text outstanding. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
For School and Life 


By DEGROAT, FIRMAN, SMITH 


Accuracy in number work is increasingly demanded in life. The Iroquois Arithmetics make accuracy possible in 
school and so adequately prepare for later life. The Iroquois Arithmetics develop number power by means of: 
Simple process development, one step at a time 
Exercises and drills accurately built on the best scientific standards 
Language so clearly understandable to the child that the retarding language difficulties are eliminated 
Child problems and life situations 
Varied tests—progressive, diagnostic, and self-rating, with remedial drills. 


Already adopted for use in such leading educational centers as Philadelphia, Boston,Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Rochester, and in hundreds of other school systems throughout the country. 


THE IROQUOIS GRADED-DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 
By DEGROAT, FIRMAN, SMITH 


These NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific flash cards for teaching, drilling and testing the 390 number com- 
binations. The combinations arranged in order of difficulty, as determined by the University of Wisconsin Investi- 
gation, together with the color groupings, make scientific drill possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and provide a 
means for remedial work. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Incorporated 
Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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GOOD TYME PARTY GAMES! 


Material for successful Parties, Opening Exercises, Com- 
munity Gatherings, etc. Contains Games, Tricks, Riddles, 
Problems, and Miscellaneous Items. Three Editions—Three 
Low Prices. Abbreviated, 10c—Complete, 50c —Deluxe, $1. 


MINNEAPOLIS NOVELTY COMPANY 





706 Baker Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 











like to write, are letters to parents or to 
relatives telling what has been done at 
school, letters to relatives or to friends on 
any topic that interests the pupils, invita- 
tions to parents or to friends to visit the 
school upon special occasions, letters asking 
for co-operation from the pupils of other 
grades or from the pupils of other schools, 
letters to pupils who are ill, telling such 
pupils what is going on at school and 
sympathizing with them for their illness, 
letters to children who have left school 
because their parents have moved to 
another community. Many of the words 
needed in such letters will have been 
learned in the regular lesson. However, 
since the child’s vocabulary in any grade is 
very much larger than the total number 
of werds which can be taught in that and 


in preceding grades, he will often need 
words which he has not yet learned to spell. 
He should feel free to ask the teacher or 
some pupil to help him to spell these words. 


6. THE Proper Use or Tests. The 
mcst important tests of all are; first, those 
which are given before study in order to 
show each pupil the words he cannot yet 
spell; and second, the tests which are given 
after study in order to show each pupil how 
well he has learned his lesson. 

Sometimes, however, the teacher may 
want to compare the results which her 
pupils have accomplished with results 
which have been accomplished by pupils 
of the same grade in other schools. This 
can be done only by using the standard 
tests. Among the best known standard 
tests are the following: 

Ayres, L. P. Measuring scale for ability 
in spelling. 

New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

Buckingham, B. R. Buckingham’s exten- 
sion of Ayres spelling scale. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Company. 

Ashbaugh, E. J. The lowaspelling scales. 
Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publish- 
ing Company. 


In the past teachers and supervisors too 
often have made the mistake of trying to 
measure the spelling ability of students by 
giving lists taken from these scales without 
regard to whether or not the words have 
been studied by the pupils who are taking 
the test. It is impessible, of course, to 
measure by such a method the efficiency 
with which the pupils have studied their 
lessons during a given term or year. You 
cannot measure the efficiency with which 
the pupils have studied the words in their 
lessons by testing them upon words which 
are not in the lessons which they have 
studied. 

Properly used, however, these scales are 
of great value. One plan for making good 
use of these standard scales is as follows: 

1. Find in the scales the percentage of 
accuracy for each of the words in the lessons 
to be taught during a term or a year. 
Select from these lessons two lists of say 
fifty words each by pairing the words in the 
two lists so that the spelling accuracy of 
each word in one list is matched by a word 
of the same accuracy in the other list. The 
two lists made in this fashion will be of the 
same average difficulty. 

2. Give one of the lists at the beginning 
of the term or year. This will indicate 
the ability of your pupils at the beginning 
of the year in comparison with the stand- 
ards. In other words, it will show you 
something of the ability of the pupils with 
whom you have to work during the year. 
It will also help you to discover immedi- 
ately which pupils are poor spellers and 
which accordingly will need special help. 

3. At the end of the term or year give 
the other list of words. The difference in 
the scores made on this list and the scores 
made on the test at the beginning will give 
you and your pupils a measure of the 
improvement made during the year. 

If you use the methods which have been 
recommended above, you can be certain 
that the progress made during the year 
will be very great. Experience has shown 
that when these methods are followed care- 
fully a considerable number of the pupils 
will make a perfect score on the second test 
and that more than four-fifths of the pupils 
will make a score which is above the 
standards in the standard scales. It is a 
great satisfaction to teachers as well as to 
pupils to have their progress shown in the 
form of a graph. 
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Pilot Arithmetics 12 books, boxed 


| , , 
Books ONE AND TWO FOR GRADES | sasiiainnatia asia cae 


THREE THROUGH SIX 


have proved highly satisfactory as the A First Grade classroom library of 
State-adopted texts in Kentucky. the best child literature. 
Since their adoption we _ have 


sata The quality of the material and the 
publishe 


high standard of paper and type can- 
Book THREE : , , 
not be duplicated at this low price. 

For grades seven and eight which 
is a worthy successor to the earlier Send for illustrated 


books. descriptive folder. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 

















THE WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 





The Factory, Its Personnel, and Its Good Will 
Have Been Taken Over By 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This provides a unique combination of manufacturing facilities, trained 
personnel, and technical staff 


For many years the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company has been recognized 
as second to none in the production of high quality laboratory furniture 


With the same personnel and increased manufacturing facilities there is every 
assurance that this reputation will be maintained 


WRITE FOROUR NEW CATALOG — just off the press 
Ask for Catalog ‘‘F’’ - Laboratory, Vocational and Library Furniture 








SILC 


CA Sign of Quality WIEL CA Mark of Service 


ELC 


W. M.WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 


Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse General Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory ~~ Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U.S.A 














Report of Audit 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1928 


Louisville, Ky., July 10, 1928 
To the Board of Directors Kentucky Education Association: 


GENTLEMEN: 


As arranged, we have made a detailed audit of the books and affairs of the Kentucky 
Education Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 

As at June 30, 1928, the Association is enjoying the strongest financial position of 
its history. (See Exhibit 1.) You have current assets, mostly cash and convertible 
securities, of $20,070.77. This is comparable with $14,614.65 at the beginning of the 
fiscal year. 

This is considerably more cash than is needed for current running expenses—further- 
more, this cash fund is increasing at the rate of over $5,000.00 perannum. Unless this 
fund is to be expended in enlarged activities of the Association, we suggest that some 
plan be adopted for investing it. 

The fiscal year under review has been the most prosperous in the history of the 
Association. Income during the year exceeded expenses by $6,438.59. (For details, 
see Exhibit 2.) 

The annual K. E. A. Convention held in Louisville during April, was a success 
financially as well as in other respects. Income from the Convention (not including 
membership fees) was $487.56 in excess of the expenses. 

During the year under review, the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL earned $1,300.00 
over and above its costs, as follows: 


REVENUE— 
Advertising a : $ 4,131.91 
Subscription Fees at 50c per year ee ee 


Total Revenue............... carer strate bestia icatteh ous sace ee RON Ow 


Cost OF JOURNAL— 
“pea and haloes ; 3% 7 653.74 


Postage... 497.05 
28.62 


Salary of Editor 

Depreciation on Addressograph Plates.. 

Miscellaneous Expense 
7 ae... 4 a: 8 ,893.00 
Excess of Revenue over Cost $ ‘1 338.84 


We found the books and records efficiently and neatly kept. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
BALANCE SHEET 
JUNE 30, 1928 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS— 


Cash in Bank $15 ,948 . 40 
(General fund on deposit with Citizens Union Fourth Street 
Bank, subject to joint signatures of the President and 
tucky the Secretary-Treasurer.) 





Working Fund 2 ,000.00 
(Special fund on deposit with Citizens Union Fourth Street 
Bank, subject to signature of the Secretary-Treasurer.) 





ion of 
srtible 
of the 


Certificate of Deposit... 1 219.61 
rther- (414% Certificate issued by First National Bank, in safety 
ss this deposit box No. 3074 at Citizens Union Fourth Street 
some Bank.) 





of the | Third Liberty Loan Bond—due September 15, 1928 
etails, (In safety deposit Box No. 3074 at Citizens Union Fourth 


Street Bank) 


uccess 
uding Accounts Receivable 
(Amounts due for advertising in KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
00.00 § JOURNAL, Annual Convention Booth rental, accrued 
; interest on Liberty Bond and certificate of deposit and 
advanced traveling expenses to Secretary-Treasurer for 

National Education Association Convention.) 





OL ty 


FIxED ASSETS— 


Office Furniture and Fixtures.......................................$ 960.39 
Less—Depreciation Allowance 251.02 $709.37 


(Cost of office equipment less allowance at rate 
of 10% per annum for depreciation.) 


Addressograph Plates. 1124.75 
Less—Depreciation Allowance 460.70 664.05 





(Cost of Addressograph frames and plates in 
the custody of the printers of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, less allowance at rate of 
334%% per annum for depreciation.) 


Total Fixed Assets 1,373.42 
Total Assets. $21 ,444.19 
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ExuisBit 1—Continued 


LIABILITIES 


DEFERRED INCOME— 


Annual Membership Fees....... A eee eI ee $10 ,022 .64 
331.91 $10 ,354.55 


I ee Lee ee eee 


(Represents the equity of the individual members of the 
Association in the assets of the Association for member- 
ship fees which will not expire until subsequent to 
June 30, 1928. A large percentage of your member- 
ships run from April to April—hence three-fourths of 
such memberships are ‘‘unexpired’’ as of the close of 
your fiscal year.) 


ie Ba. 5 | eh ere Le Se ery Ee Oe eA Re PO De SOE 


(This represents the equity of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation in the Assets as listed, after allowing [see above] 
for membership dues which have been collected but 
are ‘‘unexpired.’’) 


Total Liabilities........... 


EXHIBIT 2 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1928 


11 089.64 


See $21 ,444.19 


INCOME- 
Mews ership and Subscription Fees Accrued... ...------$18 ,299.79 
(Represents fees which were ‘“‘earned”’ or “expired” ‘during 
the twelve months ended June 30, 1928.) 
Advertising Revenue—JOURNAL......................--.0.--:00---ccccesseeeesssees 4 131.91 
(Amounts billed to advertisers for space in the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 
ee ees i EL cy: |, | ac ce 487.56 
(Booth exhibits, admissions, program advertising, etc., 
totaled $4 ,335.26. Total expenses of the Convention 
were $3 ,847 .70.) 
CL Cs Se eee ee ee ee eee ee 1,000.00 
(Louisville Retail Merchants Association $500.00; “Louis- 
ville Convention and Publicity League $500. 00.) 
I a italy 343.44 
(2% on average daily bank balances; 44% % on Certificate of 
deposit; and 4y% on Liberty Bond. ) 
Miscellaneous 7.49 


Total Income... 
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Exuisit 2—Continued 





EXPENSES— 

Salary—Secretary-Treasurer...............----. 22-22 _$ 3,750.00 
Salary—Editor of KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL.... 350.00 
= Salaries—Clerks.......0..2.-20-.8.... i ae Eas . +l 584257 
4.55 Rental—Safe and Lights.................... heknsg 684.40 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures. = 94.55 
Depreciation on Addressograph Plates.. Sis = 336.15 
Telephone and Telegrams....... Saale Thao : 130.18 
Office Supplies and Expense... ae 54.63 
Printing and aaa eae i; 332.16 
Office Postage... atakes coy ee 248.56 
Expenses—President... ae eect ihe 291.37 
Expenses—Secretary-Treasurer Bie babaoate ' hes 337.76 
9 64 Expenses—Directors............... re 212.39 
' Expenses—Legislative Committee. ; 510.29 
Expenses—Publicity Committee .. ere a 77.31 
3 Expenses—Auditing Committee = 200.00 
i I ls cadhcaencnnanns 29.51 

Publicity Expenses (Cost of pamphlets distributed to the 
ARERR ACNE escort SSOte See nae ene ete ene ae : 231.95 
4.19 Printing and Mailing (KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL)................. 7 ,653.74 
Postage (KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL)................. roe 497 .05 
Cuts (KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL)... 28.62 
Miscellaneous—Expense of JOURNAL... : 27.44 
Miscellaneous—General Expense... ices 238.97 

WO Tm a ics cs nas ee Serre eee eae _... 17 ,831.60 
mmc al Tamra wr Tanai eas in iss canescens $ 6 ,438.59 





CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We hereby certify that, in our opinion, all cash due to and collected by the Kentucky 
Education Association has been properly accounted for on its books of record, and that all 
cash disbursed has been for reasonable and proper purposes, and that disbursements are 
evidenced by proper vouchers. We further certify that, in our opinion, the attached 
Balance Sheet, marked Exhibit 1, and the attached Statement of Income and Expenses, 
marked Exhibit 2, completely and truly reflect the financial condition as at June 30, 1928, 
and the results of operations during the year ended June 30, 1928. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ESCOTT, BARNETT & CO. 


0.19 





Book Reviews 


THE STUDY READERS, Fifth Year 
Book and Sixth Year Book, By ALBERTA 
WALKER AND MAry R. PARKMAN; pub- 
lished by the Charles E. Merrill Company, 
Chicago, 1924; 317 pages and 326 pages 
respectively. 


The ‘Study Readers’ were written to 
train pupils in thoughtful, efficient reading. 
They attack the problem directly by 
developing a reading technique of which 
the pupils are conscious at the beginning. 
These books have a number of teaching 
devices through which the material is 
made more interesting to the pupils. 


NEW YORK EXPERIMENTS with 
New-Type Modern Language Tests, By 
BEN D. Woop; published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1927; 339 
pages. 

This is one of the most thorough studies 
completed in American secondary educa- 
tion. It is far-reaching in its effects. It 
should be read not only by teachers of 


modern foreign languages but by teachers 


of education. It may be read with profit 
by any teacher in a secondary school. 


THE STORY OF AMERICA, BOOK 
II, NEW WORLD SETTLEMENT, By 
RAMON COFFMAN; published by F. A. 
Owen Publishing Co., Downsville, N. Y., 
1927; 127 pages; price 72 cents. 


This is a supplementary history reader 
and should be used largely in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. The 
style is simple, the ideas are concrete, and 
the illustrations are apt. It is an interest- 
ing little book and the children will read 
it if given achance. It should find a place 
in the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
CA, By Harry A. FRANCK; published by 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Downsville, 
New York, 1927; 288 pages; price 96 cents. 


Here is an interesting and accurate 
story about our neighbors to the south. 
It is excellent supplementary reading 
material, is well illustrated, and will give 
pupils a good picture of life in these two 
countries. It is the type of geographical 
reader that good teachers welcome. 


BEMOL AND KUSUM, By HERBERT 
E. WyMAn; published by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, 1926. 


This story of the visit of young Bemol 
and his sister, Kusum, at their grand- 
father’s home in a village of Bengal gives 
a truthful, modern picture of India in the 
region of Calcutta. The story is designed 
to give children in grades four to seven an 
understanding of a typical section of India 
and its people, which will vitalize their 
study of geography. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPANISH, By 
Louris IMBERT AND FRANCISCO PENOL; 
published by Silver, Burdette and Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1928; 278 pages. 

This is a book for beginners. The 
vocabulary is limited to about 1300 words 
of which 1100 constitute an active vocabu- 
lary. The grammar is limited to essentials. 
The reading material is well chosen and 
deals with themes essentially Spanish in 
character. 


LIVING WITH OUR CHILDREN, By 
LILLIAN M. ,GILBREATH; published by W. 
W. Norton & Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 1928; 309 pages; price $2.50. 

The name Lillian M. Gilbreath stands 
for efficiency. She has always tried to find 
the right way to do things. She made a 
careful study of building her home and 
then built it in accordance with a carefully 
thought-out plan. Few authors are so 
well qualified to write a book about children. 
Read ‘‘Living with Our Children” and learn 
how one of the remarkable home-makers 
of this country has in reality lived with 
her children. 


MENAGERIE INTIME, By TuHEo- 
PHILE GAUTIER; published by Silver, Bur- 
dette and Company, Chicago, 1928; 133 
pages. 

This little book possesses several charac- 
teristics which should make it a good 
text in elementary French. The language 
is simple and the story is interesting. The 
edition has been carefully prepared with a 
vocabulary and all notes needful for clear- 
ing obscure passages. The questions in 
the content and the exercises at the end of 
each chapter will be found helpful to the 
teacher. 
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Telephone Address Alexandria 44-6 


to find the place where he can give the most effective service. 





experience in every position filled. 


Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this profession and 
Somewhere there is a place for you better suited to your powers 
and attainments. We know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state and use expert knowledge and 


Telegraph via Cincinnati-Alexandria 44-6 








§ A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN EDU- 
4} CATION, By GEorGE E. WALK; published 
by the Gregg Publishing Company, Chi- 
} cago, 1926; 76 pages. 

This is a study in the teaching of short- 
hand. It contains a discussion of the 
following topics: The purely vocational 
conception of shorthand; typical student 
handicaps; the traditional “‘course’’ organi- 
zation of shorthand; the cultural and 
disciplinary value of shorthand; shorthand 
as an adjunct to longhand in the grades; 
shorthand in the junior high school; and 
shorthand as a universal writing instru- 
ment. Dean Walk opens up new fields 
for thought and discussion in this volume. 


SECOND YEAR LATIN, By WALTER 
EUGENE Foster; published by the Johnson 
Publishing Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
1927; 631 pages. 

Mr. Foster begins his second year Latin 
with a study of Perseus, Psyche and the 
Argonauts. The Gallic War may be left 
until near the end of the third semester of 
high school Latin if the teacher so desires. 
This arrangement is strongly recommended 
by the author. The notes on the first two 
stories have been placed at the bottom of 
the page. The notes on the Argonauts 
and the Gallic War follow the latter. The 
volume contains a summary of inflections, 
a summary of syntax, a list of prescribed 
words, vocabularies, etc. It is a complete 
and well planned text for second year work. 


THE NATURE ALMANAC, By 
ARTHUR NEWTON PACK AND E. LAURENCE 
PALMER; published by the Nature Associa- 
tion and printed by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 1927; 312 pages. 

This book is more than a nature almanac. 
It starts out by telling us why nature 
education. Then follows the nature alma- 
nac which is interesting. After that we 
are told about the associations and clubs 


interested in nature education, how to 
form a nature club, game refuges, training 
leaders for nature education and a nature 
education survey of the United States. 
Lastly, will be found a school nature out- 
line, a nature bibliography, and a school 
nature bibliography. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF SOME VISUAL'AIDS IN SEVENTH 
GRADE INSTRUCTION, By Josepu J. 
WEBER; published by the Educational 
Screen, Inc., Chicago, 1922; 131 pages. 

This is a careful piece of research in the 
use of visual aids in teaching. Many of us 
have had a faith that visual education had 
much to contribute to instruction in the 
grades but we had no reliable information 
as a basis for our faith. Dr. Weber has 
given us that information. Teachers, 
supervisors, principals and superintendents 
can read this book with profit. 


CHARTS FOR CIVICS, GEOGRA- 
PHY, ARITHMETIC, AND GENERAL 
SCIENCE, By Fay CAMPBELL; published 
by Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
1928; 96 pages. 


This manual is intended as an aid to the 
busy teacher and the busy student in out- 
lining projects which heretofore has had 
little attention in formal print, but which 
is being more and more commonly used in 
the classroom. It is essentially a manual 
outlining the technique and methods of 
chart making, teachers who have learned 
to use graphic representation in these 
subjects will find this volume useful. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
P. and Banquet F. 


art: a 
(Balloons, confetti, hats, noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lista, 
‘‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival. 


Revised. Tells how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
650 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 


225 W. Market St. Xenia, O. 














Kentucky's Expenditures 


AuDITOR’s REPORT FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927 


(1) Total Expenditures from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 ... $28,466,144 
(2) Spent in Road Building 12,360,178 
(3) Spent in Education—all kinds... eee Eee CoE : 8,602,952 
SUE UN REE URE ERROR ISS 9 cops Se eh od pore tan ee oes oe etd cue at a 7,503,014 


MILLION 1 Kentucky’s greatest asset is her boys and girls. 
29 = : : : 2 
TOTAL The greatest function of any government is the education of 


[ its children. 








Per capita wealth and per capita expenditure for education go 
hand and hand. 


— 


BETTER SCHOOLS MEAN MoreE EARNING AND SAVING POWER. 


Comparison of five states having best school systems a 
generation ago with five states having the poorest school 
systems showed that inhabitants of the states having the best 
school systems earn twice as much and save eight times as 
much per capita as did inhabitants in the states having poor- 
est schools. 








Auditor’s report for the year ending June 30, 1927, showed 
that Kentucky invested 


In Roads, 43.4% of her revenues $12,360,178.00 
In Education, 30.2% of her revenues 8,602,952.00 
In Other Expenditures, 26.4% of her revenues.. 7,503,014.00 








The elementary and high schools, which 
have a census enrollment of more than 
650,000, received $5,648,271.00 of the 
amount spent on Education. Our State 
College and normal schools, with an 
enrollment of approximately 12,000 
students, received $2,954,681.00. 
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No. 101—Tubular Stee] Combination Desk 


No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting Lid Top No. 104—Steel Adjustable Pedestal Desk and Chais Re 


Thousands of Seating Installations 
~) tell the Story of 7 


American Performance 











In the better schools the country over... 























= wherever school boards judge performance by 

‘An A. S.C. Installation daily service, you will find “American” seats 
aaah 5 ey tl in use by a large’majority. Every day millions ™ gic sont x F 
of seats—representing thousands of installa- 
tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection ... a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
would have your seating cost you far less in 
‘An A. S.C. installation the end, specify *American” in the beginning. A. S.C. Installati 


East Denver High School, Denver, Colo, Raub hase High School, Aticasawi Pa, 
Geo. H. Williamson, Architect Jacoby & Everett, Architects 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago, Illinois. 





























“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 


























No. "1¢—Adjunable Universal Tablet Arm Chair No. 162—Steel Chair Desk No. 135—Adjustable Universal 








CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY oo 
311 West Main Street State Distributors Louisville, Kentucky 
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GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 


SAN Maeaas 


HIGHEST AWARD ALWAYS 


No. 8 Crayola: Highest 
grade wax crayons. Col- 
ors strong, bright and per- 
manent. The crayon that 
made good crayon work 


possible. 


No. 14 Crayolet: A wax 
crayon to supply theneed 
for a crayon which can be 
sold at a low price where 
budgets must be kept 
down. 


COLORED 
DRAWING 
CRAYONS 


SARS WA 








Anduseptic Dust- 
less crayon made 
of pure material. 
Makes clear white 
marks which erase 
easily and 
pletely. New style 
packing in a metal 


box. 


No. 307 Atlantic: 
Free from grit, will 
not injure the black- 
board. Supplied 
with yellow enamel 
coating if desired. 





com- 


No. 900 Lecturers Colored Chalk Squares: 
Vivid colors for blackboard talks hold interest of 
pupils. Half-gross in a wooden box, color as- 
sortment as desired. 


No. 400 Colored Blackboard Crayon: This is 
the Number | or Best Grade of colored chalk. 
High quality, soft in texture, colors strong and 


“ARTISTA”? WATER COLORS 


A Patented Brush Holder 
in paint boxes keeps the brush 
ina fixed position, preventing 
the hair from becoming bent 
when not in use. 











No. O8 Artista Water Color Paint 
contains eight half-pans, semi-moist 
paint and a No. 7 Camel’s hair brush. 


No. O4H Artista}Water Color Paint 
contains four dry cakes and a No. 7 
Camel's hair brush. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


Central School Supply Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














